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EDITORIALS 


What Do Your Pupils Read? This month brings Children’s Book 


Week to our attention. Its sponsors 
make their appeals with the slogan “Make Friends with Books.” 

Today every normal child exposed to school learns to read. But acquir- 
ing the mechanics of reading is in itself not the goal toward which teachers 
strive. Developing a desire and love for reading is the objective of every- 
one who is privileged to teach today. The achievement of that goal is a far 
greater accomplishment than training children to decipher the printed page 
even if that has been attained to a commendable degree of speed and com- 
prehension. 

But more than that. A teacher is also concerned about what his pupils 
read. Ours is the reading age. Imagine the consternation of Solomon at 
seeing our production of books when in his day he exclaimed, “Of making 
many books there is no end”! (Eccl. 12:12.) Writers and publishers are 
flooding the market, not only with books for adults, but also with chil- 
dren’s books. 

The problem which confronts the teacher today is the selection of books 
for his pupils. Unfortunately many of our well-written children’s publica- 
tions, excellently equipped both from the mechanical and the artistic point 
of view, are not wholesome diet for Christian youth. They reflect the mate- 
rialistic and modernistic philosophy of our age, which clashes with the funda- 
mentals of God’s pattern for human temporal and eternal well-being and 
happiness. Hence, the need for scrupulous care in the selection of books by 
the Christian teacher. 

It is hoped that Morton Schroeder’s discussions of this problem in this 
and the previous issues will be found helpful to those who feel the need of 
guidance. Tee Bes 


More To Read _ This issue of LurHeran Epucamion is larger than those 

published in September and October. The cost of pro- 
duction is responsible for the reduction in size of most issues this year. It 
should be clear that the editors and contributors serve gratis. It is the cost 
of printing which has skyrocketed in recent years. Your subscription con- 
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tribution covers the bill in but a small way. In spite of their much larger 
circulations, some other educational publications complain about pecuniary 
anemia, and a few have adopted curtailment practices and price increases. 

It is to be regretted that a publication which has embarked on a long- 
range program of increasing its scope of service must be hemmed in by finan- 
cial considerations. An accusing finger is pointed at no one. The manage- 
ment of Concordia Publishing House has been generous in providing for the 
needs of LuTHERAN Epucation. However, some things must be done to ex- 
pand rather than curtail this publication. 

Synod operates on the assumption that the “full achievement of the objec- 
tives of Lutheran parochial elementary education may properly be expected 
only when Lutheran schools are staffed by teachers who have adequate train- 
ing in religion and an understanding of the objectives to be achieved as well 
as subject matter competence and technical training for teachers.” Synod also 
operates on the assumption that it is obligated to train an adequate supply 
of teachers who can meet the above specifications. This is excellent. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that professional competence is maintained and 
enhanced primarily through literature and conferences. There is only one pro- 
fessional magazine which specifically serves Lutheran educators. It is Lu- 
THERAN EpucaTIon. Isn't it obvious that something must be done not only 
to maintain its high standards, but also to expand its program as an in-service 
training agency? 

What can be done? 

1. Statistics show that a shocking percentage of Lutheran teachers do not 
subscribe to or do not read LutHERAN Epucation. This is particularly true 
of our increasing number of women teachers. Such a condition is inexcusable. 
Take this issue or any other to a conference and diagnose it for value. If it 
fails to serve, tell the editors, and the content of the publication will be 
changed. If it does serve, send the subscriptions. 


2. Although in practically all congregations pastors are superintendents of 
education, nevertheless relatively few of them subscribe to the magazine which 
will contribute most to the educational element of their professional compe- 
tence. This, too, is inexcusable. Why not encourage them to subscribe? 


3. More and more literature is making its appearance which is confined to 
small areas. Superintendents will make a significant contribution to the general 
welfare of Christian education if they will at least skim the cream off local 
products and disseminate it through LurHeran Epucation. This cream can 
in turn be churned into delicious and nutritious butter in each local area. 


4, The scope of LurHeran Epucation has been expanded to include 
secondary and higher education. The response of the instructors in this area, 
particularly of those who are firmly attached to our roe institutions, is 
far from gratifying. Improvement is mandatory. 
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5. The improvement of the magazine must be a continuous process. The 
editors must be urged to remain conscious of their high responsibilities and 
give generously of their time in the interest of LurHeran EpucarTion. 


6. A subscription campaign will help materially. Ultimately a synodical 
subsidy may be necessary. 
May we solicit your interest in promoting professional growth? H.G. 


Acid In The Arteries Do your have acid in your arteries or vinegar 
in your veins? If your pathological condition 


has been diagnosed as such, do not despair. Though your lot in life may be 
irritating and burdensome, yet you have a particular and significant contri- 
bution to make during your earthly sojourn. 

When the social physicians say that you either have acid in your arteries 
or vinegar in your veins or both, they imply that you are too critical of 
events, that you are too pessimistic with respect to prevailing conditions. 
There is such a thing as being a chronic carping critic. For such people an 
alkalizing prescription is in order. However, it is sincerely doubted that there 
are many people who need such attention. 

Those who offer the diagnosis that one has acid in the arteries or vinegar 
in the veins usually occupy positions of leadership and/or influence and do 
not want their statuses disturbed. Those who conduct their vocational affairs 
in a simon-pure fashion have nothing to fear from investigations, and they 
willingly expose the ramifications of their functions. Secrecy justifiably 
creates suspicion. No doubt, it calls forth some inaccurate reactions, but 
these could be avoided if facts would be known. 

When human beings are by force of circumstances compelled more and 
more to contribute to social welfare through specialized activities, the in- 
tegration of complex socio-economic machinery by a forceful administrative 
structure seems to be imperative. In that event a totalitarian tendency 
usually will make its appearance unless it is checked by the ballot, the 
budget, communication, and public opinion. At present much administra- 
tive work is being done by cumbersome and costly bureaucracies. It is 
true in the Church as well as in the State. Like all things which create 
jobs, bureaucracies tend to be self-perpetuating. The budget is usually 
manipulated by more bureaucrats. Communication seems to be ineffective 
by intent. The people ordinarily are denied information, since the release 
thereof is said to be contrary to public welfare or public security. This 
is largely an alibi for keeping things covered. The ballot is effective to 
the extent that the public is correctly and adequately informed, which it 
frequently is not. This leaves public opinion as the most potent preserver 
of the democratic way of life. In the interest of your future and that of 
generations to come, will you let the world know that you, too, have acid 
in your arteries and vinegar in your veins? Cowardice is defeat. H. G. 
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Free Enterprise in Education Although at the present time there 
is no overt attack on private schools 


in our country, one nevertheless senses occasionally that the anti-private school 
sentiment is not extinct. The Mrs. Roosevelt-Cardinal Spellman controversy 
was an occasion for opposition to private schools, especially parochial schools, 
to raise its head. 

It is refreshing to hear Bryn J. Hovde of the New School for Social Research 
in New York raise his voice in defense of the private institutions of higher 
education in the United States. His short but pointed article in the July issue 
of The American Journal of Economics and Sociology is thought-provoking 
and convincing. He not only points out that private support of education has 
stimulated public education by appreciatively reducing the average American 
taxpayer’s burden and by providing wholesome competition, but that private 
institutions have been and are more free to launch out on new educational 
ventures and thus have become trail blazers. 

What holds true of the private institutions of higher education is likewise 
true on the elementary level. There are parish schools, not only Catholic, but 
especially those established and maintained by Protestants, including our own 
Lutheran parish schools, which enjoy enviable reputations in their communities. 

The most encouraging aspect of the strength of private endeavor in Amer- 
ican education is the fact that it reflects an ideology of civic and religious 
liberty. In the final analysis, the parent, not the State, is responsible for the 
welfare of the child, and the Church’s obligation and privilege to teach also 
youth whatsoever the Lord of the Church has commanded is safeguarded. 
As long as Americans treasure free enterprise in their economic and social 
spheres of life, so long will they insist also on free enterprise in education. 

feke 


The Right To Education On Dec. 10, 1948, the General Assembly 

of the United Nations Organization 
passed and proclaimed the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Article 26 
deals with education. 

In it the right to education is affirmed. Self-evident as it may seem, the 
statement does not obscure the fact that illiteracy is still to be found in a 
greater or lesser degree in most countries. The Declaration also sets up the 
goal of a free, compulsory elementary education for all children and describes 
merit as the basis for accessibility to higher education. 

The aims of education are given in this Declaration. They reflect the 
circumstances which brought about the document. An analysis of these 
objectives would indicate that they are incomplete, although broad concepts 
are used. “The full development of the human personality” is broad enough 
to cover almost every conceivable aim of education. It is set side by side 
with the specific aim of furthering “the activities of the United Nations for 
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the maintenance of peace.” The emphasis seems to be placed on civic com- 
petence. Perhaps the framers did not wish it to appear so. It is to be feared, 
however, that their phraseology was conditioned by their predilections for 
the political. 

The third paragraph of Article 26 affirms the prior right of parents to 
choose the kind of education to be given their children. According to Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt this paragraph was put in by the Roman Catholic nations. 
She, as a member of Committee III, which drew up the Declaration, voted 
against this paragraph. Fascism and Communism, she recognized, were the 
targets aimed at; yet, she says, “I am not quite sure that always the parents’ 
rights rather than the rights of the children should be the permanent, final 
decision.” She does not seem to have grasped fully the responsibilities that 
parents have. 

The increasing concentration of powers in the State, the decline of religious 
education, the basic obligations of parenthood, made some qualifying para- 
graph necessary, but Paragraph 8 of Article 26 should have been stated better. 

The Lutheran Education Association has published the proposition: “Every 
child born of Christian parents has an inalienable right to a Christian educa- 
tion.” This statement implies that Christian parents have the obligation to 
provide a Christian education for their children. It implies that the Church 
has a God-given responsibility toward children in matters of Christian train- 
ing. It focuses the attention upon the right of the child. 

Children have no means of enforcing their rights, even if they knew what 
these rights were. The obligations and duties of parents, of the Church, and 
— for universal education — of the State must also be stated. C. S. M. 


“ANSWERED” Prayer. — Much that perplexes us in our Christian experience 
is but the “answer” to our prayers. 

We pray for patience, and God sends tribulation, for tribulation worketh 
patience (Rom. 5:3). 

We pray for submission, and God sends suffering, for we learn obedience 
by suffering (Heb. 5:8). 

We pray for unselfishness, and God gives us opportunities to sacrifice our- 
selves by thinking on the things of others (Phil. 2:4). : 

We pray for victory, and the things of the world sweep down upon us in 
a storm of temptation, “for this is the victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith” (1 John 5:4). 

We pray for strength and humility, and some messenger of Satan torments 
us till we lie in the dust, crying to God for its removal (2 Cor. 12:7-11).. 

We pray for union with Christ, and God severs natural ties and lets our 
friends misunderstand us and seem indifferent to us (Matt. 10:34-39; John 
15:18-20). 

We pray for love, and God sends peculiar suffering and puts us with ap- 
parently unlovely people. He lets them say things which rasp the nerves and 
lacerate the heart, for “love suffereth long and is kind” (1 Cor. 18:4). — The 
Australian Lutheran, May 11, 1949. 


Parish Schools and Democracy 


Wo. D. STRENG 


Are the Christian parish schools a 
threat to democracy and to public 
education? According to the recent 
meeting of the International Council 
of Religious Education they are. In 
discussing the delicate problem of re- 
ligion in the public schools this group 
stated: 

“We do not believe that parochial 
schools are the Protestant answer. We 
are sure that if that proposal were 
universal or even widely adopted it 
would constitute a serious threat to 
public education and to our democ- 
racy.” This was adopted after the 
council was told that Protestant parish 
schools are increasing in number and 
enrollment. 

Unfortunately synods and conven- 
tions of churchmen have erred and 
can still err. We are given no def- 
inite reasons why the parish schools 
constitute a threat to democracy or to 
public education. Now, all we ask is 
that the ICRE try to be consistent. 

Its report very wisely began with 
the affirmation that “religion and ed- 
ucation are inseparably related and 
that any attempt to separate them 
does violence to both.” Education, 
the council maintains, is weakened 
and its usefulness impaired when it 
is “separated from the disciplines and 
insights of religious faith... . To try 
to avoid religious controversy by by- 
passing the history and literature of 
the Jewish and Christian religions is 


as unwise as it is futile. The attempt 
emasculates education, which must 
treat life as a whole.” 

Exactly. And that is why some of 
us believe in Christian parish schools. 
In these schools we can honestly ad- 
here to two principles: 1. that separa- 
tion of Church and State is basic to 
democracy; 2. that for Christians reli- 
gion and education cannot be divided. 
To leave religion out, or to teach it 
merely as one subject among others, 
or in a vague or perfunctory fashion, 
means educational disaster. Religion 
belongs everywhere or nowhere. Here 
in our parish schools all subjects are 
taught under the scrutiny of great 
integrating principles. Here there is 
no artificial divorce between sacred 
and secular. Where is there a more 
democratic institution in the modern 
world? Instead of being a threat to 
democracy, these schools of the 
Church are consistent in carrying out 
the principles of democracy and giv- 
ing them loyal support. Who is fol- 
lowing the path of lesser resistance? 
Shall we gradually return to the re- 
ligious persecution which brought the 
Pilgrims to our shores? And if our 
parish schools are such a threat to 
democracy, then, to be consistent, our 
church colleges are also in that cat- 
egory and should not be continued, 
much less improved. 


The ICRE stated that it “affirms its 
belief in the principle of separation of 
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PARISH SCHOOLS AND DEMOCRACY 


Church and State.” And yet it holds 
that schools, public schools supported 
by the State, should teach “this com- 
mon religious tradition as the only ad- 
equate basis for the life of the school 
and the personal lives of teachers, 
students, and citizens in a free and 
responsible democracy.” The council 
also records its belief that there is 
nothing in our laws or in court deci- 
sions which prevents the school (not 
the church school, but the public 
school) from giving this religious in- 
terpretation of life. Then, what does 
Article I of our country’s Constitution 
mean? If the school is to give a reli- 
gious interpretation of life, how will 
the atheist and the Unitarian and the 
Lutheran agree on a common basis? 

We realize, of course, that there is 
nothing particularly sacred about iso- 
lation or insulation. The parish school 
that is not a leaven in its community 
hardly deserves the name Christian, 
for to be in Christ is to be in the 
humanity He assumed. But even the 
perfect Teacher had the Twelve come 
apart for three years before He sent 
them out on their own into the body 
politic. It is always true that horizon- 
tal relations are not in order until the 
vertical relationship with God has 
been established. We do not love 
men less because we love God more. 
In that respect the modern parish 
school belongs to medieval isolation- 
ism about as much as St. Paul belongs 
to the Pharisees. Are nations, races, 
classes, homes, and even personalities 
split today because we have tried to 
split religion and education? 
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The council was told by Erwin L. 
Shafer that probably 90 per cent of 
the weekday programs are continuing. 
These programs, as long as they come 
within the framework of the law, 
deserve our support since they are 
better than nothing. But do we not 
play into the hands of the Roman 
Catholic Church every time we use 
school property or even school time 
for religious education? Why, they 
claim, cannot funds then be allotted 
to their church schools? Such efforts 
on our part and on theirs are threats 
to democracy and to public education. 

Brilliant minds still disagree on the 
proper interpretation of the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court anent 
the McCollum case; hence we shall 
not even attempt to discuss its im- 
plications here. But the principle of 
separation of Church and State is a 
precious one. Certainly, those who 
follow it consistently are not only not 
a threat to democracy and _ public 
education, but their most sincere sup- 
porters, and they are willing, if need 
be, to sacrifice in order to uphold 
them. 

“The turn events have taken during 
recent months in reducing the oppor- 
tunity for the religious education of 
children in public schools certainly 
makes it more imperative that the 
Protestant Church face this derelic- 
tion of duty; for nothing can avert 
the consequences awaiting a church 
that ceases to teach and to think 
theologically.” (A. E. Suthers — Chris- 
tian Century, April 6, 1949.) 

The Church has only two tasks — 
evangelism and education. We do 
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not ask the State to support us in the 
former. And we do not believe in 
asking the State for help in giving 
our children a Christian training. But 
if “religion and education are insep- 
arably related” as the ICRE maintains, 
how can the State then educate 
properly? 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION 


Consistency in Christian education 
is a jewel. “How long halt ye between 
two opinions? If the Lord be God, 
follow Him; but if Baal, then follow 
him.” When first asked, these ques- 
tions received an unfortunate re- 
sponse: “The people answered not 
a word.” 


STATISTICS OF RELIGIOUS ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES 
i o%, Enrollment 
Religious Schools ee 


2,086,071 pupils 


Enrollment 
1947 
2,830,065 pupils 
(8,165 schools ) 


Romans Catholici2s == sees ate 


deay erations ees eee ee ee 74,951 pupils 105,965 pupils 
(1,195 schools ) (1,600 schools ) 

Seventh-Day Adventist —.______ P 26,619 pupils 
(898 schools) 

Reformed persuasion —._______ 13,747 pupils 21,175 pupils 
(85 schools ) (120. schools ) 

Mennonite ssa ee oe ee E 125 pupils 2,106 pupils 
(4 schools) (85 schools ) 

Baptist (Los Angeles area) —________ 85 pupils 250 pupils 
(1 school) (8 schools ) 

(for 1946) 1948: 513 pupils 


(6 schools) 


It is apparent from these statistics that during the last ten years there has 
been an increase in religious schools and in attendance at these schools. — 
CLARENCE PETERS. 


Tue Home. — The home is the primary source of socialization for the child. 
It is here that he learns the rules of conduct demanded for living in a group. 
The moral and legal responsibility of the parents to their child cannot be 
stressed too much. They can do the best crime-prevention work. All too often 
we find parents that are neglectful, selfish, and careless. In over 85 per cent of 
our serious cases we find a defective home relationship. Not that these parents 
are vicious, immoral, and neglectful at all times; but rather, inadequate and do 
not know how to be parents. — JaMEs B. No.an, Deputy Police Commissioner, 
City of New York. 


“J AM A TEacueErR.” —I wish that I could persuade every teacher in an 
elementary school to be proud of his occupation — not conceited or pompous, 
but proud. People who introduce themselves with the shameful remark that 
they are “just an elementary teacher” give me despair in my heart. Did you 
ever hear a lawyer say deprecatingly that he was only a little patent attorney? 
Did you ever hear a physician say, “I am just a brain surgeon”? I beg of you 
to stop apologizing for being a member of the most important section of the 
most important profession in the world. Draw yourself up to your full height, 
look anybody squarely in the eye, and say, I am a teacher. — W1LL1aM G. Carr, 
quoted in Reader's Digest, October, 1946. 


What’s New in Children’s Literature 


Morton A. SCHROEDER 


Now that the furiously fought comic 
book war has subsided,! educators and 
librarians who regard children’s lit- 
erature as one educational tool that 
will give children pleasure and profit 
both in school and out wonder why 
the problem ever arose. With so much 
that is fine and stimulating in chil- 
dren’s books, they feel that comic- 
book reading would not and could not 
have reached its present mania pro- 
portions if parents had, with the aid of 
qualified persons, guided their chil- 
dren’s reading into more profitable 
channels. 

And rightly so! When we survey 
the contemporary state of children’s 
literature, we become as aware of its 
inherent wealth and riches as we al- 
ready are of the dearth of commend- 
able adult reading matter. The utter 
emptiness and unimaginativeness of 
most current stories for adults, so well 
represented by platitudinous costume 
novels that masquerade under the re- 
spectability of legitimate historical fic- 
tion, have not made serious inroads 
into children’s literature. Instead, the 
authors who write for our children 
take pains to produce literature that 
is readable, respectable, and recom- 
mendable. Not that all children’s 
books are so. Were that the case, this 
article would be superfluous, for then 
the school librarian could indiscrim- 
inately purchase juveniles without fear 
of adding titles of dubious merit, titles 
that would rob the collection of its 
distinctive Christian watermark. 


1 See The Lutheran School Journal, 
Vol. 77, November, 1941. 


A child is usually introduced to the 
world of books by an ABC book of 
some sort. Although they are pub- 
lished in great numbers, few stand the 
test of time. One, however, that is 
destined to join C. B. Falls’ twenty-six- 
year-old ABC Book and Wanda Gag’s 
sixteen-year-old ABC Bunny as a last- 
ing favorite is All Around the Town by 
Phyllis McGinley. 

The gay verses have flashes of' 
sparkling poetic beauty: 

Q is for quietness 

Of Sunday avenues 
When silence walks the city 
In her pretty velvet shoes. . . 

Humor is found in generous meas- 
ure in this attractive and entrancing 
compilation of original verses: 

Js Hee jumping Jay-walker, 

A sort of human jeep. . 
He turns your knees to jelly 
And the traffic into jam. 

And did you ever see such keen 
observation of human nature? Chil- 
dren who live in big cities will ap- 
preciate 

N’s for next-door Neighbors 

Whom you hardly know at all... . 

For your neighbors are your neighbors 

_ Though you never learn their names. 

Marcia Winn’s sage remark ex- 
presses what most little children will 
say inside themselves when they 
finish All Around the Town: “Alto- 
gether, one is tempted to add to the 
alphabet: ‘Mc is for McGinley’.”? 

Picture books are also published in 
great quantities, but few years have 
seen a corresponding amount of qual- 


2 “The Junior Bookshelf,” Chicago Sun- 
day Tribune, December 5, 1948. 
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ity as have the past three. Leading 
the parade are the Caldecott Award 
winners: The Big Snow (1949), White 
Snow, Bright Snow (1948), and The 
Little Island (1947). 

The Big Snow is really Berta and 
Elmer Haders’ very own book; it was 
written while they were snowbound 
during “the big snow” of two years 
ago. If you examine the double-page 
spread, you will see their “little stone 
house.” A little farther on, you will 
discover that “the little old man and 
the little old woman” who cared so 
tenderly for the starving creatures of 
the forest are Mr. and Mrs. Hader. 

It is difficult to decide which is 
superior in this book, the text or the 
illustrations. The latter, I believe, win 
the nod. The pictures that are colored, 
in particular, will attract and hold any 
youngster’s attention. 

The Haders wrote and illustrated 
another book during this three-year 
period. Big City is, as are all books 
by this talented couple, vivid and ap- 
pealing, but it cannot be recom- 
mended. Its preoccupation with 
pleasures this world has to offer — 
dance music from hotel ballrooms and 
public dance halls, latest movies from 
Hollywood, and nightclubbing — may 
give our innocents the idea that we, 
too, accept these pleasures as legiti- 
mate leisure devices if we shelve the 
volume. Reference to “bones of giant 
animals that lived thousands of years 
ago and picture of prehistoric mon- 
sters in the museum further’ prohibit 
its use in our schools, 

White Snow, Bright Snow was 
praised warmly in the year of its 
release, but it had the misfortune of 
being followed by a better book on 
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a similar subject. It is worth owning, 
but it suffers badly by comparison 
with The Big Snow. Schools with a 
limited budget will do well to pass 
author Tresselt and illustrator Duvoi- 
sin in preference to the Haders. 

Leonard Weisgard did a superb 
piece of work in illustrating Golden 
MacDonald’s* The Little Island. His 
brilliantly exciting pictures show how 
a little island in the sea changes during 
the season of the year. Suspense is 
added by the kitten who found out 
the secret of being an island from a 
garrulous fish. 

Marcia Brown’s Stone Soup* is an 
expansion of that old folk tale of the 
hungry soldiers who win bed and 
board by playing on the inquisitive- 
ness of gullible villagers. Purchase of 
this book must be tempered by these 
questions: Are the deceit and trickery 
employed by soldiers and villagers 
permissible? Are the former stealing? 
Are the latter being selfish? 

Two multiframe illustrations in 
which action-in-progress is depicted 
add to the uniqueness of Bambino the 
Clown, an interesting story which cli- 
maxes in a free circus in the Red Barn. 
The pictures are bright and colorful. 

Well might the author and the illus- 
trator of Roger and the Fox be dis- 
appointed for being only runner-up 
for the Caldecott Award last year. 
Their truly beautiful book deserved 
a better fate. Roger’s highest ambition 
was to see the fox, but time and again 
the wily animal escaped before the 
boy could catch a glimse of him. Per- 


3 Pseudonym for Margaret Wise Brown. 

4 Stone Soup and the following four books 
were runners-up for the Caldecott Award in 
either 1948 or 1949. 
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sistence finally paid dividends. The 
lyric text and warm and lifelike pic- 
tures make it a pleasure to give this 
book highest recommendation. 

Robert McCloskey won his spurs in 
children’s literature seven years ago 
when his near-classic, Make Way for 
Ducklings, appeared. Blueberries for 
Sal is not in the same class with 
Ducklings, but it does rank among the 
best. A gala blueberrying party turns 
into a glorious mix-up between Little 
Sal and her mother and Little Bear 
and his mother. The solution is sat- 
isfactory, and nobody, as foolish adults 
might expect, gets hurt in the unwind- 
ing. The illustrations, which are done 
in various shades of blue, are clean 
and fresh-looking. 

Kurt Wiese is one of the most pro- 
lific illustrators of children’s books. 
He had some seventy works credited 
to his drawing board at last count. 
He may do seventy more if they are 
in keeping with his latest book, Fish 
in the Air, a silly tale of a silly boy 
who realizes after it is too late that 
a much smaller kite would fit much 
better a boy his size. The plainly 
drawn, colored pictures are based on 
the author-illustrator’s personal obser- 
vations made during a six-year resi- 
dence in China. 

Leo Politi has given belated book- 
recognition to the return of the swal- 
lows to Capistrano in his charming 
Song of the Swallows. Mr. Politi’s 
prose and beautiful pictures lend an 
air of tranquillity to the story of little 
Julian and old Juan, the gardener and 
bell ringer at the mission, and their 
love for the graceful birds that re- 
turn annually on St. Joseph’s Day. 

Many double-page colored pictures 
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make Pelican Here, Pelican There a 
bright and gay book, but Mr. Weis- 
gard’s modern art may be baffling to 
small children. My own daughter had 
difficulty locating people, places, and 
things which the pelican saw, or failed 
to see, on his flight to and from the 
far North. Reference in story and pic- 
ture to the boy scouts restricts the use 
of this book in our schools. 

Down Huckleberry Hill, Mr. Weis- 
gard’s story for 1947, is done in 
similar style. The dogcatcher’s runa- 
way wagon bumps into various people 
on its way to the bottom of Huckle- 
berry Hill. This simple plot is the 
author’s excuse for cluttering the 
pages with conventionalized objects 
of all descriptions. Interjected sen- 
tences — “Quick! Catch the eggs be- 
fore they break!”—are intended to 
arouse the young reader's interest. 
Those who understand and appreciate 
today’s art may consider the book a 
necessity; it is too “modern” for those 
who lack this understanding and ap- 
preciation. 

Who of you never chuckled over 
such a bit of nonsense as 

There was a Young Lady of Norway 

Who casually sat in a doorway; 

When the door squeezed her flat 
She exclaimed, “What of that?” 

This courageous Young Lady of Norway? 

Ever since Edward Lear’s Book of 
Nonsense appeared over a century 
ago, nonsense has been a favorite of 
children of all ages. Today Dr. 
Seuss, © at one time a serious student 
of English literature, is carrying on in 
the tradition of Edward Lear. His 
first book, And to Think That I Saw 
It on Mulberry Street, won him in- 


5 Pseudonym for Theodore Seuss Geisel. 
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stant affection in the hearts of Amer- 
ican children. His fame was cemented 
by more and better nonsense: The 500 
Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins, The 
King’s Stilts, and Horton Hatches the 
Egg. Then the war came; Dr. Seuss 
was too busy to write. The children’s 
patience was rewarded. McElligot’s 
Pool appeared in 1947. It tells about 
Marco, the young fisherman who had 
unlimited faith in McElligot’s Pool: 


Cause you can never tell 
What goes on down below! 
This pool might be bigger 
Than you or I know! 

Did you ever hear of an Australian 
fish with a kangaroo’s pouch? Of an 
eel with heads at both ends? Of a 
dogfish with a collar and long, floppy 
ears? Marco did! 

Thidwick, the Big-Hearted Moose 
is Dr. Seuss’s latest book. Thidwick 
is highly entertaining, but the predica- 
ment in which the much-abused moose 
finds himself is slighly rubberized. It 
loses some of its zany logic in the 
process. And zany logic is necessary 
if a book is true nonsense. Neverthe- 
less, young readers will enjoy the 
story, and teachers will revel in the 
biting satire. 

Nonsense for upper-intermediate 
and upper-grade children is provided 
by The Quaint and Curious Quest of 
Johnny Longfoot, the Shoe King’s Son. 
Told with warmth and charm by Mrs. 
Walter Besterman, this book-length 
version of an old Polish folk tale is 
headed for lasting fame. Children will 
not easily forget Johnny, a lad with 
a sunny disposition and ready wit, 
Barnac the cat, and Mrs. Besterman’s 
quaint use of odd numbers. Nor will 
one soon forget rich Uncle Lucas, who 
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is so thrifty that he retrieves fallen 
tears and stores them in an oyster 
shell— “Tears are very useful as a 
substitute for salt.” Most readers will 
want a Sea Passport, too. It might 
come in handy if they are contem- 
plating a voyage to Coral Island. 

The Twenty-One Balloons was 
awarded the Newbery Medal on the 
basis of its original, spontaneous non- 
sense and its well-drawn, highly de- 
scriptive illustrations. Teachers should 
be aware of author Du Bois’ matter-of- 
fact reference to “prehistoric mon- 
sters.” Offhand remarks such as these 
are more damaging to the faith of our 
pupils than are detailed accounts in 
our science texts of these animals and 
their habits. They can be effectively 
combated in the latter by class dis- 
cussion. This is not always possible in 
library books because teachers are too 
frequently unaware of their existence. 

Schools with limited budgets should 
purchase Johnny Longfoot before 
Balloons, in spite of the fact that the 
latter won the Newbery Award in 
1948, whereas the former was only 
runner-up. Mrs. Besterman’s book will 
be read many years after Mr. Du Bois’ 
is dead and forgotten. 

Discovering children’s honest read- 
ing preferences is as difficult as pre- 
dicting the results of a presidential 
election. However, it is safe to state 
that animal stories have always ranked 
high in the esteem of children. A 
number of good books in this category 
have been published during the past 
three years. 

For small children there are Esther 
Averill’s “Jenny Linski” stories: The 
School for Cats and Jenny’s Moon- 
light Adventure, H. A. Rey’s Curious 
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George Takes a Job, and Louis Slo- 
bodkin’s Hustle and Bustle. Examine 
Miss Averill’s books before you buy 
them; some may regard the price 
prohibitive when the size and quality 
of the book are taken under con- 
sideration. 

Marguerite Henry has written so 
many excellent horse stories that ac- 
knowledgment of her outstanding 
work was long overdue. Justin Mor- 
gan Had a Horse appeared in 1945. 
It was followed by Misty of Chinco- 
teague. Based on actual fact — the 
yearly Pony Penning Day on Chinco- 
teague and Assateague islands off the 
Virginia coast — Misty came closer 
than Justin Morgan to receiving ofhf- 
cial recognition of excellence; it was 
one of six titles considered for the 
Newbery Award in 1948. And now 
with King of the Wind, Mrs. Henry 
has reached that goal of goals in chil- 
dren’s literature-land. King of the 
Wind is a beautiful book in the fullest 
meaning of the term, and Wesley 
Dennis’ sympathetic illustrations har- 
monize perfectly with Mrs. Henry's 
enthralling text. This book is a “must” 
for our libraries. It is the story of 
Sham, the Godolphin Arabian ancestor 
of Man o’ War, and Agba, his faith- 
ful groom. All older children will 
thrill to their exploits that begin in 
North Africa, cross Europe, and end 
in England. 

No discussion of animal stories 
would be complete without mention- 
ing Vulpes, the Red Fox by John and 
Jean George. Mr. and Mrs. George 
have made an auspicious beginning 
in children’s literature. Told with 
dignified simplicity and enhanced with 
delicate wash drawings, their first 
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book breathes authenticity, love of 
the wild, and true knowledge of the 
ways of forest beast. The use of 
technical terms is disturbing,* but the 
story is worth expending a little effort 
to conquer these extra-wordlist names. 
The “Great Chase” is one of the best 
passages of sustained interest I have 
ever read in a juvenile book. 

In spite of the fact that Snow Dog 
has two extremely objectionable state- 
ments,’ it is worth shelving. Jim 
Kjelgaard has written an extremely 
thrilling tale that binds together the 
lives of Link Stevens the man, Chiri 
the dog, and the black killer wolf. It 
moves forward with a force that ex- 
plodes in crashing climax when the 
three meet face to face. As a story 
of life in the far North, as a portrait 
of man against nature, and as adven- 
ture par excellence, Snow Dog has 
many imitations but few equals. Don't, 
however, permit your pupils to walk 
into those two passages with their 
eyes closed. Tell them about the 
danger spots before they read the 
book, or question them after they 
have finished it. 

“Children - of - other - lands” books 
have been given added emphasis ever 
since Wendell Willkie’s One World 
dramatized the constant shrinking of 
size and distance in our world. 

Claire Hughet Bishop’s Pancakes- 
Paris is representative of this type of 
book. The author portrays the cus- 
toms and manners of Parisian children 
without becoming pedantic and en- 
cyclopedic. A well-developed plot 
holds the readers’ interest while 


6 Examples: Vulpes = red fox, Vison = 
mink, Procyon = raccoon, Mephitis = skunk. 
T See pp. 22 and 212, 
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they unconsciously imbibe knowledge 
about their counterparts across the 
sea. 

Li Lun, Lad of Courage (China), 
The Empty Tower (India), and At 
the Palace Gates (Peru) are also use- 
ful. They provide both pleasure and 
profit. In addition, they can be used 
to stimulate mission-mindedness. By 
describing the false religions and 
heathen superstitions of the natives, 
they point up the need for intensified 
mission work on our part. 

Lois Lenski and American region- 
alism are practically synonymous in 
children’s literature. Miss Lenski has 
written some superior regional novels, 
but her skein is running thin. The 
chief ingredients of Boom Town Boy, 
her latest addition to her extensive 
regional series, are avarice and greed, 
dishonesty, robbery, murder, and ex- 
ceedingly bad language in generous 
amount. This may be realism as the 
world sees it—and it may be what 
the world desires — but it is not for 
Lutheran educators who are con- 
stantly striving to enrich the lives of 
their pupils by making only the finest 
literature available to them. The argu- 
ment does not revolve around the 
author’s honesty. There is no doubt 
that she has given Boom Town ade- 
quate treatment. The main considera- 
tion is this: must we dig in every dirty 
corner and then justify the unearthing 
of man at ebb tide by saying that we 
are giving our children a “true” pic- 
ture of life? 

Eleanor Frances Lattimore gives 
adequate coverage of life in Florida 
in Davy of the Everglades without 
stooping to raw sensationalism. Mrs. 
Lattimore’s easy-flowing style and 
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simple vocabulary present no reading 
difficulties for pupils in the third and 
fourth grades, and her unpretentious 
drawings add to the pleasing appear- 
ance of the book. 

Mary and Conrad Buff have weak- 
ened Peter’s Pinto, a book whose for- 
mat bears out the old adage, “Don't 
judge a book by its cover,” by un- 
necessary “faithfulness” to recording 
conversation as it is spoken. Children 
would get a legitimate, authentic pic- 
ture of life among the Mormons in 
Utah even if “cop,” “kinda crazy,” 
“white-faced sissy,” “you lazy hound,” 
and “mean-looking devil” were de- 
leted. 

Two historical novels are worth 
mentioning. Enid LaMonte Meadow- 
croft’s By Secret Railway illuminates 
a segment of American history that is 
comparatively unknown to elementary 
school pupils. They have been told 
about the “underground railroad,” but 
its actual workings are dark and mys- 
terious. This book will open the eyes 
of teachers, too. A subplot, inspired 
by a note in Carl Sandburg’s Abraham 
Lincoln: The Prairie Years, involving 
the hero, a dictionary, and Mr. Lin- 
coln, add color and reality to the story. 

Holling Clancy Holling is one of 
the great artists who is doing books 
for children today. In Seabird, he 
carries on the outstanding work begun 
with Paddle-to-the-Sea and Tree in 
the Trail. Ezra Brown, the youngest 
hand on an old whaler, carves “Sea- 
bird.” He hands it down to his son, 
and his son to his son, and so on. As 
the bird passes from generation to 
generation, it watches the progress of 
travel on and over the seven seas. 
Twenty-seven chapters, each _ illus- 
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trated with a beautiful full-page, full- 
color picture, trace the evolution from 
whaler to ships of the sky. Small pic- 
tures bordering the text page clarify 
questions aroused by the full-page 
illustrations. 

Teachers frequently have difficulty 
in locating materials that can be used 
to augment and enliven their science 
classes. Starlings, Goldfish and Rab- 
bits, What Butterfly Is It? and Winter 
Flight will provide some correlative 
materials. 

It is to be regretted that Wilfrid 
Bronson, the author of Starlings, 
chooses to disfigure his superior books 
with “facts” that militate against our 
Christian teachings. Evolution is 
treated as accepted scientific fact in 
this particular volume. Here are some 
questions you should answer before 
shelving this volume: Do I want to 
use the book in spite of its evolution? 
Does the embryonic development of 
the chick belong in the book? Are the 
picture “How Eggs Are Made in the 
Great Flying Bird Factory” and the 
phrase “by making puddles” in good 
taste? Each teacher must answer 
these questions for himself because 
each teacher must personally defend 
the absence or presence of this and 
similar volumes on the basis of his 
own judgment, not on the opinions 
of others. 

Herbert Zim has written a consider- 
able number of books dealing with 
the care and management of pets and 
the lives of wild animals. These books 
are not distinguished literature, but 
they accomplish the author's purpose. 
Goldfish and Rabbits are examples of 
the author’s work. 

What Butterfly Is It?, the fourth in 
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Anna Pistorius’ series of books about 
nature, may not be of interest to a 
wide audience, but it will be a wel- 
come accession to the youngster who 
studies butterflies for a hobby. Some 
fifty-three butterflies are pictured in 
words and drawings. The latter are 
very colorful and attractive. 

It is always a pleasure to read a 
book by brother and sister Alice Gall 
and Fleming Crew. Winter Flight, 
the story of how “Glossy Wings,” a 
young crow, learns to care for himself, 
is in a larger sense the story of many 
different kinds of birds — their appear- 
ance, their habits and their annual 
flight to the South. Over a dozen 
large pictures and many smaller ones 
attractively portray the appearance of 
the various birds that fly in and: out 
the 108 pages. Children will enjoy 
this distinguished book. 

To give our children the very best 
literature obtainable is not only our 
obligation but also our privilege. If 
from little on we train them to chew 
the kernels and reject the hulls of 
literature, we will be giving them a 
treasure that will last a lifetime. 
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Norr.—Only a few of the very best 
books were discussed. Many worth-while 
books were omitted because of lack of space. 
Those given unfavorable comment were 
mentioned to advise teachers against buying 
books on the basis of an author’s reputation 
only. Biography was omitted entirely be- 
cause the field is so wide that it requires 
treatment in a separate article. 


Religious Instruction and the Schools of Germany 
Rev. ARNOLD C. MUELLER 1 


For centruies religious instruction 
was an integral part of the course of 
study in German schools. During the 
periods of doctrinal conservatism, re- 
ligion, sp., the Christian religion, oc- 
cupied the central place and under- 
girded the whole of instruction, as it 
does the program of our own Lutheran 
elementary schools today. 

Through its program of Christian 
education, carried on largely in the 
schools, the Church was able to exert 
a strong positive influence on the 
social and national life of the people. 
In process of time the situation 
changed. Rationalism and Liberalism 
gradually corrupted the theology of 
Germany, and from the theological 
faculties the infection spread to the 
teachers. There were entire areas of 
Germany in which it was almost im- 
possible for parents to find a teacher 
who had remained loyal to the Scrip- 
tures and was willing and competent 
to teach their children the saving 
truths of the Word. 

Liberalism in the Church prepared 
the way for radicalism among the edu- 
cated and the workers. There were 
strong away-from-the-Church move- 
ments. From force of habit, and with 
a superstitious regard for church cere- 
monies, people continued to have their 
children baptized and confirmed — 
after they had lost interest in a Church 
that had no kerygma, no message from 
God, no Gospel. A practice of long 
standing was the supervision of the 
schools by the pastors. Teachers be- 
gan to resent this supervision; they 


turned against the Church; they be- 
came enemies of the clergy. 

With the founding of the Weimar 
Republic in 1919, Church and State 
were separated, except that the 
government continued to collect the 
church taxes, as it does to this present 
time. Religion remained in the schools 
as a mere subject, having lost its cen- 
tral place in the course of study. 
Henceforth the teachers repudiated 
all supervision by the Church. “We 
are servants of the State; we refuse 
to be accountable to the Church,” they 
said.2 The Lehrerverein (teachers’ as- 
sociation) was sometimes the most 
radical and inveterate opponent of the 
Church. 

In the thirties the National Socialist 
Government brought on the church 
struggle (Kirchenkampf); but to un- 
derstand that we must know some- 
thing about the change that had oc- 
curred in German theology. 

Through the influence chiefly of 
Karl Barth, the German Church back 
in the twenties began to return to 


1 The author of this article, one of the 
Missouri Synod representatives at the 1949 
Bad Boll meetings, spent some time in Ger- 
many getting firsthand information on edu- 
cation in Germany. He has interviewed of- 
ficials of the Church and the government 
and the heads of Religious and Cultural 
Affairs of the American Military Govern- 
ment, and has gathered data at the first 
Bad Boll seminar which was devoted to 
Christian education and its present-day 
problems. 


2 It was not supervision per se that an- 
tagonized the teachers, but the coercion that 
was exerted upon teachers to teach religion 
after they had become unsettled in their 
faith. 
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Scripture, to Luther, and the Con- 
fessions. The change was so marked 
we might speak of a reformation. At 
the Bad Boll meetings we were as- 
sured and reassured by individuals 
that Liberalism is a thing of the past. 
We were gratified to note the com- 
plete agreement of the German theo- 
logians with the Missourians on such 
fundamental doctrines as those of 
original sin, the vicarious atonement, 
and justification by faith. By bringing 
the Church back to the pure fountains 
of truth, the Lord was preparing the 
German leaders for their struggle 
against the Nazis, who made no 
secret of their determination to de- 
stroy Christianity. During the church 
struggle, while the enemies sought to 
reduce the Church to a state of im- 
potence, the leaders came to see two 
things: (1) Parents and the Church 
have certain God-given rights for 
which they are in conscience bound 
to fight; (2) the program of Chris- 
tian education has for decades been 
pitifully inadequate. During the years 
of oppression they intensified “Chris- 
tian” religious instruction; more than 
that, they began blueprinting a pro- 
gram of Christian education which 
was to embrace all persons from child- 
hood to old age. Immediately after 
the war they set to work putting the 
program into action. 

Postwar conditions made it difficult 
to promote any kind of program. Per- 
sons visiting Germany frequently hear 
or read the word Zusammenbruch 
(collapse). Never was a collapse 
more complete. National Socialism 
wrecked Germany, its jurisprudence, 
its government, its economy, its 


schools. The bombed-out buildings 
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are suggestive of the internal collapse 
that carried the nation to the brink 
of despair. Considerable progress has 
since been made in bringing order out 
of chaos, also in the area of schools 
and education. 

In studying conditions in Germany, 
we must bear in mind that there are 
various Laender, or States, such as 
Bavaria, Wuerttemberg-Baden, Hes- 
sen, and that eastern Germany is be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. What is true 
of Wuerttemberg-Baden may not be 
true of Hessen. School reform in 
Bavaria may differ radically from 
school reform in Berlin. In the Rus- 
sian Zone the school program is fairly 
uniform. No sooner had the Russians 
moved in than they presented their 
plans for school reform. Religion, they 
said, is the business of the Church; 
henceforth there will be no religious 
instruction in the schools. The Com- 
munists have not thrust their ideology 
upon the schools; nevertheless, that 
ideology hovers in the background. 
Mention was made of Schulpolitik, 
better pay, and the like, for teachers 
who are willing to “play ball.” 

The American Military Government 
has left it to the people themselves 
to decide whether or not there is to 
be religious instruction in the schools 
of the West. If a vote were taken, 
the majority of parents would prob- 
ably cast their ballot for such instruc- 
tion. They began to see the value of 
religion when the Nazis trampled the 
Fourth Commandment under foot and 
taught the children to disregard their 
parents. By way of illustration, a 
bishop was to speak to a class of 
twelve-year-old girls on the Ten Com- 
mandments, but the girls objected, 
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saying, “It is insulting to give com- 
mands to German children.’ 

The program of Christian educa- 
tion projected by the Church called 
for a much larger teaching force than 
had ever been needed. There was 
a shortage of teachers, as there was 
a shortage of funds with which to 
finance the program. How to meet 
the emergency? A new order of 
teachers known as “catechists” has 
been founded. More than 10,000 
catechists are now teaching religion 
in the Russian Zone, and thousands 
in the West are either teaching or be- 
ing trained to teach. Catechists are 
consecrated men and women of the 
Church who have the time and the 
willingness to engage in this great 
work. The period of training varies 
from three to six months, but those 
who teach are expected to continue 
their studies so as to become more 
proficient. Leaders have had some 
happy experiences with these cate- 
chists. Many of them are proving 
to be able, devoted, hard-working 
teachers. The standard assignment for 
catechists is twenty-four hours of re- 
ligious instruction a week. 

Despite the excellent and far-flung 
activity of the catechists the teaching 
force had to be increased by other 
measures. At Bad Boll it was said: 
“There was no course open but to 
have the pastor take over the spiritual 
nurture of the little ones.” Church 
leaders told the pastors in very plain 
language that they must bear a share 
of the teaching load. For the German 
clergy this was an innovation. Prior 
to the church struggle, pastors con- 
sidered themselves responsible chiefly 
for pre-confirmation instruction. Be- 
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fore the rise of National Socialism no 
intensive pedagogical training had 
been provided for them. The need for 
such training is being felt, now that 
pastors are taking over classes in re- 
ligion. In one of the Laender the 
church leaders require pastors to 
teach five or six periods a week in 
addition to the two hours of confirma- 
tion instruction. Teaching makes de- 
mands on the pastor’s time and 
energy; it obliges him to neglect some 
of his pastoral duties. It also has its 
compensation. One educator said it 
draws the pastor closer to the children 
and increases his influence over the 
parents. “Over the hearts of the chil- 
dren lies the road to the parents.” 
Teaching pastors go from school to 
school on the streetcar; or where 
schools are widely scattered, they 
cover large distances on bicycles, their 
only means of transportation. 

A limited number of schoolteachers 
also have taken over the classes in 
religion. A Schulrat in one of the 
Laender said to the writer: “Twenty- 
two per cent of the religious instruc- 
tion is given by teachers. They must 
be Christians and teach from convic- 
tion. For the Church to provide 
seventy-eight per cent of the force 
teaching religion entails a heavy 
financial burden.” The older teachers 
are the product of Liberalism. The 
Church has little confidence in them. 
Irreligious teachers are not eligible; 
others have come back to the Church 
but say they have not been trained 
and are not qualified to teach religion. 
The younger teachers are more con- 
servative in their theology, owing to 
the training they receive. Courses in 
theology have been introduced in the 
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pedagogical institutes, and a large per- 
centage of the students are taking the 
courses; they wish to be equipped to 
teach classes in religion. 

Church leaders do not want any 
teachers to be forced to teach religious 
subjects; on the contrary, they are 
using their influence to prevent any 
but sincere Christians from being 
commissioned to teach religion. The 
Germans have discarded the term 
Religionsunterricht (religious instruc- 
tion) and have substituted the term 
christliche Unterweisung, which is 
synonymous with our “Christian edu- 
cation,” except that our term is some- 
what more comprehensive. They say 
the term “religious instruction” has 
no Christian connotation. Children 
attending German schools are to re- 
ceive instruction in the Christian faith, 
not a watered-down brand of religious 
instruction from which the Christian 
elements have been removed.® 

So, then, the teaching staff for the 
classes in religion consists of pastors, 
catechists, and a limited number of 
schoolteachers, that is, in those sec- 
tions of Germany in which the Church 
has been permitted to carry out its 
program. A little army of church 


3 The term “religious education” is used 
in America of any kind of religious educa- 
tion, including naturalistic religious educa- 
tion, such as is advocated by progressives. 
Therefore this writer has for years employed 
the term Christian education, wherever 
feasible. He tried to avoid the term “re- 
ligious instruction” only to find that it is 
sometimes the most appropriate term. 
“Christian religious instruction” has _ the 
right connotation, but the term is somewhat 
unwieldy. When used in our Church, the 
term “religious instruction” does not mislead. 
However, we should not speak of “religious 
education” when we mean “Christian edu- 
cation.” 
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officials: Kirchenraete, Schulraete, Su- 
perintendenten, and Dekane, are in 
charge of the program of religious 
instruction. In Wuerttemberg-Baden, 
for example, it is the duty of the six 
theologically trained Dekane to su- 
pervise religious instruction in the 
schools and make provision for the 
further training of all teachers. A 
kind of workshop is held once a month 
on Monday for this purpose, and 
a library for the use of teachers will 
be purchased as soon as the funds 
can be collected. 

Separation of Church and State is 
not absolute in Germany in the sense 
in which a large number of Americans 
conceive of separation. The Germans 
believe the Church should have access 
to the schools for the purpose of bring- 
ing the gift of the Gospel to the chil- 
dren. Christian education is a divine 
commission which God has given to 
parents and to the Church. If the 
State undertakes the administration of 
education on a national scale, it should 
be willing to enter into an agreement 
with the home and the Church where- 
by the rights of parents and the 
Church will be preserved. Such an 
agreement has been reached in Wuert- 
temberg-Baden without any gross 
mingling of Church and State. The 
setup is a practical one. The Minister 
of Culture, a State official, is respon- 
sible for German schools. The Ober- 
kirchenrat, a church official, deals with 
the Minister of Culture and secures 
from him the authorization to teach 
religion in the schools. Aside from 
giving such authorization, the Ministry 
of Culture plays no role in the pro- 
gram of Christian education. The 
Church furnishes the materials and 
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teachers’ guides, engages the instruc- 
tors, and supervises the program. If 
the Minister of Culture is friendly to- 
ward the Church, the Oberkirchenrat 
will have no difficulties. If the Min- 
ister of Culture is opposed to the 
Church or subject to radical pressure 
groups, there is little that can be 
done by the Church. 

When the evangelical leaders of 
Germany began to rethink the pro- 
gram of Christian education, the need 
of winning back the teachers and 
bringing them into a vital relationship 
with the Church became apparent. 
In fact, the return of the teachers to 
the Church is the conditio sine qua 
non of making the schools serve the 
purpose of Christian education. Ar- 
beitsgemeinschaften are one of the 
means through which the Church 
hopes to break down the antagonism 
of teachers and enlist them for Chris- 
tian education. The word Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft (work fellowship) sug- 
gests something similar to our work- 
shop, but it is far more expressive. 
It indicates an intimate brotherly 
fellowship in which pastors and 
teachers are to study the Scriptures 
and troublesome educational problems 
together. In one large city the Ar- 
beitsgemeinschaft meets every other 
Friday afternoon 5:00 to 7:30. A pas- 
tor leads the group. He expounds a 
Bible story or some other portion of 
Scripture. The teachers then show 
how they would handle the Biblical 
material in a teaching situation 
(method). Sometimes there is a 
practical demonstration with children 
present. 

These meetings are held on the as- 
sumption that pastors and teachers 
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can learn from one another. Pastors 
can help teachers in their theology, 
teachers can help pastors in their 
pedagogy. In the course of a special 
meeting of educators at Bad Boll, 
representatives from many sections 
of Germany reported that Arbeits- 
gemeinschaften have been established, 
and some reported favorable results. 
Teachers who fell away from the 
Church during the era of National 
Socialism have come back. Some are 
again teaching religion, others are ac- 
tive in the Kindergottesdienst, or they 
are serving on church boards. It was 
said that the teachers are isolated and 
lonesome. They have lost their bear- 
ings. They have been disillusioned in 
their dreams of an idealistic or human- 
istic education that would do for the 
nation what Christian education, in 
their opinion, could not do. The col- 
lapse has disillusioned them. They 
have observed that, of all groups, the 
Church alone was able to stand up 
against National Socialism and not 
only survive, but come out stronger 
than ever. The everlasting Gospel is 
again being proclaimed, and some of 
them are receptive; it is hoped that 
many will be won. What the ultimate 
fruits of the Church’s endeavor will 
be remains to be seen. The forces 
of evil are rampant in Europe; the 
country is unsettled politically and 
economically; what effect these con- 
ditions will have on the teachers no 
one can say. 

Our main interest in this study has 
been the teaching of religion in the 
German schools. However, the study 
would be incomplete without some 
reference to the total program of 
Christian education. In the Russian 
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Zone religious instruction classes must 
meet elsewhere than in the schools, 
and the Church is greatly hampered 
in finding rooms of any kind. The 
rule throughout Germany seems to 
be two hours of instruction a week; 
a few report three and four hours. 
In some cases the children receive 
little or no instruction because of the 
lack of teachers. The Free Church 
in Berlin is not satisfied with two 
hours of instruction a week. Parents 
are required to send their children 
to the church once a week for a one 
and one-half hour period of instruc- 
tion. If the congregation is a large 
one, the children meet in private 
homes in different sections of the city. 

The Kindergottesdienst is achiev- 
ing approximately the same recogni- 
tion as the Sunday school has here 
in America. The program is similar 
to that of our Sunday school. After 
an opening service the teachers take 
their classes and present the Bible 
story to the children. The teachers 
receive instruction at regular weekly 
teachers’ meetings. In some localities 
a school service is held on Monday 
morning at the church, and there are 
short devotional exercises at the be- 
ginning of each school day in some 
schools. 

Among German Evangelicals there 
is an awareness of the home and its 
failure to fulfill its task. Parents are 
to be made conscious of their school 
rights so as to be able to defend 
those rights, and they are to receive 
guidance to help them meet the stand- 
ards God has set in His Word for the 
Christian training of the family. Like 
the Lutherans of America, the Ger- 
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firmation complex.” Thousands of 
young people abandon the Church 
after confirmation. Henceforth con- 
firmation, instead of being considered 
the conclusion of instruction, is to be 
regarded as the preparatory stage to 
be followed by a heavier program that 
will make them mature members of 
the Church. Young people’s work, 
called Sammlung der Jungen Ge- 
meinde, is to include entertainment, 
Bible study, and training for service. 
Church attendance in Germany is 
very poor. Work with parents and 
other adults is therefore often des- 
ignated as missionary in its nature 
and scope. These multitudes, who are 
only nominal members of the Church, 
are to be brought into the Christian 
fellowship and are to become indoc- 
trinated through Bible study. Look- 
ing toward a vigorous and more effec- 
tive attack on the problem, church 
leaders are seeking to unify the whole 
program of Christian education. At 
the closing session of the Bad Boll 
meetings Dr. Gustaf Toernvall of Swe- 
den said with an air of sadness: “Ger- 
many is in great distress, but Sweden 
is in greater distress.” The Christians 
of Europe need the intercession of 
the Christians of America. We have 
reason also to be thankful for the 
opportunities God has given us in this 
free land for promoting Christian edu- 
cation. This writer is convinced that 
if pastors and teachers saw at first 
hand the conditions under which their 
fellow believers are working in Eu- 
rope, they would ask the Lord for 
grace to devote themselves to their 
task with a greater spirit of sacrificial 
devotion. 
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Catechumen instruction, the pro- 
totype of ovr present-day confirma- 
tion, is the oldest and earliest type 
of formal religious instruction to be 
found in the Christian Church. Long 
before Christian schools were founded 
or other forms of religious instruction 
were introduced, the catechumenate 
had established itself with definite 
patterns and programs designed to 
prepare the individual for Baptism 
and church membership. If we fol- 
low the more recent suggestions of 
critical scholars and date the Didache 
at about 100, it would appear that 
catechumenal instruction was remark- 
ably well established by the end of 
the first century. Nor is the reason 
for this rapid development distant or 
difficult to find. While applicants for 
Baptism in the Apostolic age were 
admitted with but short delay and 
comparatively little instruction (Acts 
8:38; 10:48), this situation changed 
rapidly in the sub-Apostolic age. Be- 
cause under the pressure of persecu- 
tion and social ostracism many re- 
lapsed into heathenism or sought 
membership from treacherous motives, 
more care was exercised and more 
security was demanded as to the be- 
lief and conduct of all candidates for 
Baptism and church membership. 
Thus in the course of a few years that 
system of instruction and discipline 
was developed which is known to us 
as the catechumenate — the matrix of 
our confirmation instruction. Its ul- 
timate and only design was to make 
of the individual an active, intelligent, 
faithful, consecrated church member 
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and to keep him such until the end 
of his days. 

The early forms of catechumenal 
instruction as listed in considerable 
detail in the Didache, Tertullian, Or- 
igen, and the Apostolic Constitutions 
are extremely enlightening and sug- 
gestive in an evaluation of our con- 
firmation instruction today. We point 
only to such items as have a direct 
bearing upon this paper. The period 
of instruction ran from three to five 
years, sometimes longer. Instruction 
was not only theoretical and dogmatic 
but, in view of the persecutions, ex- 
tremely practical and_ life-centered. 
Certain disciplines, both physical and 
moral, were always involved. The 
ages ranged from eight to eighty. Cat- 
echumens were placed on public pro- 
bation. They were segregated in pub- 
lic worship and were restricted in 
their worship privileges. There were 
two grades or classes, the “audientes” 
and the “competentes,” each with its 
own program of study and discipline. 
While the instruction was standard- 
ized, at least to a degree, and mass 
Baptisms were not uncommon, yet 
the emphasis invariably was on the 
individual faith, the individual con- 
fession, the qualification of the in- 
dividual. Every man was made to an- 
swer for himself. One cannot read 
the Ante-Nicene Fathers without feel- 
ing the tremendous importance which 
the Early Church attached to cate- 
chumenal instruction. The very tex- 
ture and solidity of the Church would 
seem to have rested upon it. It def- 
initely prepared the individual for 
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Baptism and, at a later date, for a 
renewal and confirmation of his bap- 
tismal vow. On the whole, the Early 
Church looked upon the catechumen- 
ate as a season of probation and prep- 
aration for the public confession of 
Christ on part of the individual, his 
consequent Baptism, his voluntary 
identification with the church, and his 
official reception by the church into 
its membership. 

During the fourth and fifth centuries 
the catechumenate attained its highest 
development. Its decline thereafter 
ran parallel to the growth and spread 
of the doctrine that confirmation like 
Baptism was a sacrament, would con- 
vey sanctifying grace, and that its 
importance lay not in the preparatory 
instruction of the catechumen and his 
subsequent public confession, but in 
the episcopal laying on of hands —a 
position held by the Roman Catholic, 
the Orthodox, and the High Anglican 
Church today. Prior to the fifth cen- 
tury the catechumenate concerned it- 
self largely with preparation of adults 
for Baptism, thus identifying Baptism 
and confirmation as we do today on 
the occasion of adult Baptisms. There- 
after, however, with the large number 
of children, who had been baptized 
in infancy, and the large number of 
adults who in the rapid spread of the 
Church had been insufficiently in- 
structed for church membership, con- 
firmation was completely separated 
from Baptism and yet placed upon 
an equal footing with it as a sac- 
rament. The result of this change 
was the gradual decline of the educa- 
tional emphasis in the catechumenate 
‘and the substitution of the confirma- 
tion act or rite on part of the bishop 
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as the more important. This was the 
status of confirmation and this was the 
significance attached to confirmation 
instruction when Martin Luther was 
born. , 
Quite naturally a change came with 
the Reformation. Luther in his early 
years publicly denounced confirma- 
tion as an abomination because of the 
sacramental virtue which the Roman 
Church attached to it, and would have 
nothing to do with it, not even as a 
rite. Cf. his The Babylonian Captivity 
of the Church, also the Apology and 
the Smalcald Articles. Later he re- 
lented and with Melanchthon and 
Bucer recognized confirmation as a 
rite with good possibilities if stripped 
of Roman error and superstition. At 
least so Melanchthon reports, although 
we have found no confirmation of this 
in the writings of Luther. However, 
confirmation as we know it today was 
not generally practiced in the Lu- 
theran Church of Luther’s day. Nei- 
ther of his Catechisms was originally 
designed for our type of confirmation 
instruction with its culmination and 
termination in a public confession of 
Christ in a confirmation service. His 
emphasis in his Catechism invariably 
is on the home as the educating 
agency. He nowhere mentions con- 
firmation in either of his Catechisms, 
and I suspect that what we call “Chris- 
tian Questions” was his formula of ad- 
mittance to Communion for those 
who, having learned the Catechism 
at home, now applied for Commun- 
ion, without the necessity of public 
confirmation or the laying on of hands. 
Soon after Luther’s death, however, 
various evangelical groups began to 
introduce confirmation with its pre- 
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paratory instruction as a salutary rite. 
It was divided by them into three 
acts, the examination, the public pro- 
fession or vow, and the prayer of 
supplication with the imposition of 
hands. While the frequent wars of 
Germany, Rationalism, and Pietism 
subsequently left their mark on con- 
firmation instruction, the form in 
which we know it today is essentially 
that of the Lutheran Church since 
the early seventeenth century. 

The position of confirmation in- 
struction in the educational program 
of our Church today dare not be over- 
looked or underestimated. It is’ the 
one common proving and processing 
channel through which all of our 
children (whether of the day school, 
the Sunday school, or no school at all 
—and we still have thousands of the 
latter) must pass before they are ad- 
mitted into communicant member- 
ship with the Church. To the great 
majority of them it offers practically 
the only opportunity for systematic 
training in all matters pertaining to 
church membership. It still is and 
must continue to be a period of pro- 
bation, of habituation in certain 
church ways, of disciplines essential 
to good church membership. It is 
doubtful whether any other form of 
religious instruction so definitely af- 
fects, colors, and shapes the character 
of the Church of tomorrow as does 
confirmation instruction. 

In the light of this pivotal position 
we do well to examine the type of 
confirmation instruction that is being 
offered in and by our churches today. 
We need neither fictionize nor exag- 
gerate to arrive at a true and realistic 
picture. This picture is confusing, to 
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say the least. Like Joseph’s coat, our 
confirmation instruction has many and 
varied shades and colors. At times 
these colors clash. This variation runs 
the complete gamut of methods, mate- 
rials, contents, time, and age. With 
one it is a matter of working through 
the six parts of the Catechism with- 
out any particular regard for the rel- 
evance of these doctrines to life. With 
another, a smattering of missions and 
liturgy is added. With a third the 
techniques of searching the Scrip- 
tures are developed and consistently 
pursued, while a fourth is satisfied 
with little more than reading knowl- 
edge of the prooftexts. With some it 
is a one-year obligation, with others 
a two-year privilege. With some fully 
one half of the time is spent on a 
detailed study of the Ten Command- 
ments; with others, the major em- 
phasis is on the last three parts of the 
Catechism. With one, church attend- 
ance is a conditio sine qua non of 
class membership, while with another 
the value of this discipline and habit- 
uation is largely overlooked. One 
group is taught to think and live its 
religion while another is trained to 
little more than a recitation of it. 
With one there is a very living con- 
sciousness of being especially trained 
for the high privilege of holy Com- 
munion and admission into an active 
participation in the adult life of the 
church; with another it is simply meet- 
ing the minimum requirements for a 
traditional rite. Etc., etc. Except for 
the simple core of imparting some- 
thing of a working knowledge of the 
Six Chief Parts of the Catechism there 
is little or nothing in common in most. 
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of the confirmation instruction being 
offered today. 

The evidence of this dearth and 
confusion is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent in the life of our churches 
today. Unity of action is frequently 
made difficult, if indeed not impos- 
sible, because a unity of conviction 
is lacking. We are here speaking of 
the laity and not of the clergy. Our 
members don’t do because they don’t 
know. Our boast of having a well- 
indoctrinated laity had best be taken 
with a few grains of salt. Despite our 
day school system we see little ev- 
idence of a superior spirituality, a 
higher morality, or a keener Bible 
knowledge on part of our members 
as compared with those of other de- 
nominations, especially when the lat- 
ter are of the more conservative and 
Bible-centered type. Synodical leaders 
have good reason to feel alarmed at 
the dearth of mission knowledge, mis- 
sion love, and mission activity. Per- 
sonal testimony for Christ has become 
a rare charismatic gift and is fre- 
quently spurned as evidence of fanat- 
icism. Too gloomy a picture, you say? 
Perhaps. But it is factual, and as 
realists we must be concerned about 
it. Now, will anyone question that 
much of this can be traced to faulty 
confirmation instruction? Summarily 
permit us to state that instruction re- 
stricted to a mere acquaintance with 
the Six Chief Parts of the Catechism 
may have been all right: for our 
‘Church when it was in comparative 
isolation. But we have been smoked 
out of our shell, for better or for 
worse. We have taken our place in 
the arena of life. It is here that 
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many flounder because of inadequate 
preparation. 

If improvements should be made in 
our confirmation instruction, as we feel 
they should, where should we begin? 
We suggest the following areas as the 
most urgent and shall restrict our- 
selves to a discussion of these areas 
in this paper: 

1. The Extension of the Scope and 
Curriculum of Confirmation Instruc- 
tion. This of course will depend 
wholly upon what we conceive the 
end and aim of confirmation instruc- 
tion to be. If it is no more than help- 
ing the catechumen to carry out the 
injunction of St. Paul “to examine 
himself” in preparation for Commun- 
ion, if we have no other aim than just 
to help him memorize the Enchiridion 
and to work through the 167 pages 
of our synodical Catechism more or 
less, our instruction will be accord- 
ingly. When the target is low, the aim 
is usually no higher. Then 167 pages 
of Catechism will be covered in 4-page 
assignments in the 44 sessions avail- 
able, with each child being proud of 
the number of questions it received 
and answered in the final examination 
on Passion Sunday and, presto, the 
child is now ripe for confirmation, 
and the task of confirmation instruc- 
tion is done. On the other hand, if 
we conceive the aim and purpose of 
confirmation instruction to be a prep- 
aration and processing of the cate- 
chumen for an over-all, active, in- 
telligent, appreciative participation in 
the life of the church, the picture 
completely changes. The curriculum 
becomes comprehensive, more inclu- 
sive, more flexible. It will include all 
of the dogma of the Six Parts and 
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then some. Certainly it will be pri- 
marily dogmatic but not exclusively 
so. It is our conviction and contention 
that confirmation instruction which 
does not aim to give the child an 
over-all picture of the faith and life 
of the Church and his participation 
in this life is a confirmation instruc- 
tion that falls far short of the hopes 
and needs of the present day Church 
and child. The catechumen needs 
both indoctrination and orientation, 
and, we add, confirmation instruction 
is the only agency in our Church 
today to give the child this over-all 
preparation and orientation. To be 
sure, the day school and the Sunday 
school make their contribution and 
should be geared to confirmation in- 
struction. Foolish and culpable in- 
deed must the congregation be that 
will not relate the religious curric- 
ulum of its other educational agen- 
cies to that of confirmation instruction, 
or even to integrate it to a degree. 
It is right here, we feel, that many 
of our congregations have failed, 
leaving their religious instruction in 
the day school and Sunday school 
wholly unrelated to confirmation in- 
struction and thus contributing to the 
strange attitude which many of our 
members take, that what really counts 
is not the religious instruction of the 
day school or the Sunday school or 
even that of the home but only that 
given by the pastor in preparation 
for confirmation. Yet with all of the 
preparatory and supplementary in- 
struction which these auxiliary agen- 
cies do provide, the catechumen has 
the right to expect primarily from con- 
firmation instruction proper guidance 
and direction in all matters pertain- 
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ing to active and intelligent church 
membership. If he does not get it 
here, in all probability he will get it 
nowhere else. With this in mind we 
believe that the curriculum of con- 
firmation instruction should include 
in addition to the Six Parts a working 
knowledge of the Bible and Bible his- 
tory, a survey of the history of the 
Church and the life of Martin Lu- 
ther, an acquaintance with our synod- 
ical missions at home and abroad, in- 
struction in the actual operation of 
the local congregation, an apprecia- 
tion of the Lutheran liturgy and the 
various orders of service, chiefly that 
of the Lord’s Supper, and a recital 
knowledge at least of some of the 
best-known Lutheran chorales. Add 
to this certain definite disciplines, as 
regular church attendance, prayer life 
at home and leading in prayer in 
class, self-denial in the interest of 
church and missions support, and 
a program of daily Bible reading, and 
we have what we may call a well- 
rounded program, a balanced diet, of 
confirmation instruction. Into the 
scope and curriculum of confirmation 
instruction, then, everything must be 
pressed and crowded that will fit the 
catechumen for an intelligent and 
active participation in the life of the 
church. He must be led to know and 
appreciate why he is a Lutheran, pref- 
erably a Missouri Synod Lutheran, 
both doctrinally and historically, in 
faith and in life. 

2. A Balancing of the Program of 
Instruction in the Light of the Time 
Available and the Relative Merit of 
Subjects Proper 

Surely one of the many pressing 
problems in connection with confirma- 
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tion instruction is finding the neces- 
sary time for all that should be in- 
cluded in this instruction. Even al- 
lowing for many of the timesaving 
helps such as workbooks and books 
of class assignments, the problem of 
time is still an acute one. Some con- 
gregations have two years of con- 
firmation instruction, others but one. 
Some have five one-hour periods a 
week, others but three, two, or one. 
It is evident that a pastor will have 
to do some reshuffling, compressing, 
and balancing of his program of in- 
struction in the light of the time avail- 
able. But the important thing to note 
is that the pastor must take time to 
arrange his program in advance and 
not simply strike out to teach with 
the vague hope that in some myste- 
rious manner he will have arrived at 
page 206 in the catechism on the 
Friday preceding Passion Sunday. 
This charting of the program in the 
light of the time available is not the 
easiest work. It definitely involves a 
rethinking and thinking through of 
the entire instruction program at least 
nine months in advance. It is time- 
consuming. But its rewards are ac- 
cording. It includes an evaluation of 
the materials of instruction, an ap- 
praisal of the relative merit of the sub- 
jects to be taught and a creation of 
a timetable and road map for the in- 
struction which lies ahead. Aside 
from many other advantages, this 
charting and balancing of the pro- 
gram helps guard against misplaced 
emphases. Who has not known of 
confirmation instruction exceedingly 
heavy and detailed in its analysis of 
‘the Ten Commandments but pain- 
fully weak, hurried, and superficial 
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in its study of the other Five Parts? 
Who has not known of catechumens 
who could with enviable ease recite 
the Enchiridion, yet, when pressed 
for a personal confession and commit- 
ment, knew little or nothing about 
the three basic absolutes of Chris- 
tianity, viz., the Triune God, the 
Word, and God’s plan of salvation? 
Or catechumens who had acquired 
a forensic insight into the character 
of the visible Church as distinguished 
from the invisible and yet knew ab- 
solutely nothing about the operation 
of their own congregation at home 
or its interest in missions abroad? 
And of the catechumens who have 
a perfect record for class attendance 
but a poor record of church attend- 
ance before confirmation with no rec- 
ord of church attendance at all there- 
after, I have no need to write to you, 
brethren. Certainly much of this 
points to something faulty in the con- 
firmation instruction. The emphasis 
in many instances was in the wrong 
place. Too much time was spent in 
the side shows rather than in the main 
tent. The catechumen was winded 
before he got to the hurdle. Let the 
pastor have a clear and distinct con- 
ception of the end and aim of his 
confirmation instruction and let him 
take time to chart his course and ar- 
range his materials with reference to 
this goal and in the light of the time 
available, and his confirmation instruc- 
tion from the very beginning will 
enjoy a tremendous lift. In other 
words, confirmation instruction to be 
effective must have a sense of direc- 
tion rather than an aimless wandering 
between the Six Parts, and the pastor 
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as pilot must know his chart, his 
course, his port, and steer his ship 
accordingly. 


3. Greater Emphasis upon the Bible 
and the Use of the Bible 

Here, we feel, is one of the real 
weaknesses in our traditional instruc- 
tion: We have used our Bible too little 
as a tool of instruction and have led 
our catechumens far too little into a 
knowledge of the contents and use of 
the Bible. Our boast of being the 
Bible Church or the Church of the 
Open Bible certainly was not inspired 
by the facility of our laity, acquired 
through confirmation instruction, to 
use their Bibles for offensive or defen- 
sive purposes. They prove their re- 
ligion, if they prove it at all, not 
from the Bible but from the Cate- 
chism. Our instruction in the past has 
been Catechism-centered rather than 
Bible-centered. Extreme though it 
may appear, we have known of cate- 
chumens who not once in the course 
of their instruction were obligated to 
finger the Bible in class, to read it at 
home, or to acquire anything more 
than a catechetical knowledge of it. 
While Martin Luther dubbed his small 
Catechism the “children’s Bible” and 
designed it chiefly for children, this 
is the only Bible really known to most 
of the adults of our Church. Their 
religious conscience rests not upon the 
Bible but on the Catechism. This sit- 
uation must be changed would we 
develop a Bible-conscious and a Bible- 
motivated Church, and the change 
must begin in our confirmation in- 
struction, if indeed not before in our 
day schools and Sunday schools. 
Means and ways must be found to 
lead our catechumens to a working 
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knowledge of the Bible and to base 
their faith on it rather than upon 
the Catechism. This becomes doubly 
important in view of the fact that the 
answer to many burning questions of 
our time is found not in the Catechism 
but in the Bible, and our catechumens 
must be trained so to use their Bible 
that they can at all times give answer 
“to every man that asketh them a 
reason of the hope that is in them, 
with meekness and fear.” Think it 
not vagarious when we suggest that 
if Martin Luther were writing his 
Catechism for this day and age, he 
would never have been satisfied with 
his five or six parts. At least three, 
possibly four, more parts would have 
been added. He would have had 
much to say on the Bible, Christian 
education, worship, missions, the 
Christian ministry, stewardship, and 
possibly social relations — the latter 
now covered by our “Table of Duties,” 
not found in the early editions but 
added later by Luther and others to 
supplement and complete his En- 
chiridion. What we are trying to say 
then is this, that not the Small Cat- 
echism but the Bible should be norm- 
ative in our scope of confirmation in- 
struction and, without detracting in 
the least from the merits of the Cat- 
echism, we must learn to lead our 
children to the Bible as the primary 
source and resource of their religious 
knowledge and motivation. We have 
often wondered why the Enchiridion 
has not been used by our pastors to 
introduce our catechumens to the 
Bible rather than to another Cate- 
chism. If the present-day efforts of 
our synodical leaders to make our 
people more Bible-conscious accom- 
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plishes no more than to make our 
confirmation instruction more Bible- 
centered and to develop certain tech- 
niques in the use of the Bible on part 
of the catechumens, I for one shall 
consider the efforts well spent. 

4, Simplification of Instruction. This 
is an age-old problem and one not so 
easy to master. Martin Luther strug- 
gled with it when he compressed and 
condensed the Bible to the stature 
of the Large Catechism and then, in 
the interest of further simplification, to 
the diminutive size of the Small Cat- 
echism. We in turn have tried to carry 
forward this process of simplification 
and clarification by expanding the 
Small Catechism into our synodical 
Catechism, only to make it, we feel, 
more difficult and abstruse, at least 
in some particulars. Now, certainly 
in our synodical Catechism we have 
not returned to the heavy body of 
Luther’s “Catechismus Maior,” which, 
incidentally, is not a catechism at all 
but a comparatively heavy treatise on 
dogmatic theology. And if some 
brother would remind us that Martin 
Luther considered the study of his 
“Catechismus Minor” an introduction 
to his “Catechismus Maior” rather 
than to the Bible, we reply that Martin 
Luther expressed himself as he did be- 
cause, first, he was addressing not the 
laity but the “Pfarrherren und Pre- 
diger” and, secondly, because in his 
days Bibles were not so common and 
within the reach of the laity as they 
are today. Martin Luther had but one 
objective in issuing his Small Cate- 
chism, and that was to make the sim- 
ple, saving truths of the Bible known 
to the children of his day. This must 
likewise be our ambition today. For 
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this reason our instruction, we feel, 
should be much more simple and liv- 
ing than it has been in the past. One 
need have but little experience in the 
field of confirmation instruction to dis- 
cover that much of our instruction to- 
day soars far above and beyond the 
heads of our catechumens. This ap- 
plies to both language and contents. 
It is so easy to become abstract and 
stratospheric in the teaching and 
preaching of religion, to fill the cate- 
chumen with a blind awe rather than 
an intelligent comprehension and mo- 
tivation. To proceed from the known 
to the unknown and then back to the 
known is considered good pedagogy. 
Too often we have begun with the un- 
known and ended in the incomprehen- 
sible without once coming down to 
earth, not only because the subject 
matter went far beyond the compre- 
hension of our catechumens, but be- 
cause our language was muddy and 
murky, too abstract and too little con- 
crete, too little in terms of the under- 
standing and experience of the child. 
In the light of this, our present-day 
efforts at simplification and gradation 
within our own and other synods are 
most commendable. May the day 
soon come when the charm of Drewes’ 
Catechism becomes characteristic of 
all of our instruction and the beauty 
of the simple Word is not blurred 
by heavy instructional thought and 
language. 

5. Enlisting Parental (Home) Sup- 
port and Co-operation. In a consid- 
eration of means and ways to im- 
prove our confirmation instruction the 
support and co-operation of the home 
dare not be overlooked. Experience 
definitely proves that where a cate- 
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chumen enjoys the sympathy and sup- 
port of his parents in his confirmation 
instruction, he accomplishes far more 
and becomes more firmly and _per- 
manently attached to the church than 
if he operates alone. Someone has 
wisely said that confirmation instruc- 
tion to be effective must be like a 
tree with the size and spread of its 
branches running parallel to the size 
and spread of its roots — so confirma- 
tion instruction must go down deeply 
into the home and up high into the 
corporate worship of the church. Un- 
less it extends itself into both direc- 
tions, it will either be top-heavy or 
foot-loose. Yet the parental support 
of confirmation instruction is not so 
simple or natural as one might expect. 
Parents on the whole are no more 
concerned about confirmation instruc- 
tion than they are about any other 
kind of instruction, religious or sec- 
ular, notwithstanding repeated ad- 
monition to the contrary. Their sup- 
port must be deliberately sought and 
won. To be specific, parents should 
be urged personally to confer with 
the pastor at the time the child is en- 
rolled in the class. A meeting of all 
of the parents of the catechumens 
should be held soon after the class is 
organized in order to acquaint them 
with the part they are expected to 
play in this instruction. If the class 
has three to four public examinations 
a year, the parents should be espe- 
cially urged to attend. Once having 
learned to know the members of his 
class and jotted down personal par- 
ticulars in his little red notebook in 
order to arrive at a better understand- 
ing of the individual catechumen, the 
pastor will visit the home for a frank 
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discussion of the catechumen with the 
parents. He will tactfully suggest that 
the parents do more than just sign 
the monthly report card and that es- 
sentially not only the child but the 
parent also is being graded. To sum- 
marize, the pastor will do wisely in 
leaving no stone unturned in sinking 
the roots of his instruction directly 
and deeply into the home and having 
the home feed these roots and nourish 
the soil even as he will direct the 
branches of his instruction into cor- 
porate worship lest the fruits of his 
instruction be stunted because of a 
lack of proper outlet and expression. 

6. Maintaining a High Spiritual 
Atmosphere for Confirmation Instruc- 
tion. Despite the fact that in confirma- 
tion instruction we are dealing almost 
exclusively with religious matters, it 
it not a simple or easy matter to main- 
tain a high spiritual atmosphere 
throughout the instruction period. If 
discipline may be defined as a work- 
ing atmosphere, then a spiritual at- 
mosphere is absolutely essential at 
all times for effective confirmation in- 
struction. Little difficulty is expe- 
rienced in this respect at the beginning 
of the instruction period. Children 
naturally approach the study of reli- 
gion with awe, reverence, and respect. 
But this attitude has a tendency to 
wear off rapidly, in the day school 
children more readily than in the pub- 
lic school children, with the result that 
the study of religion soon degenerates 
into just another scholastic subject 
and the catechumens begin to view 
it with about the same interest and 
concern that they view the study of 
the other three “R’s.” What pastor 
has not struggled with this problem! 
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And how the entire morale of the class 
begins to sag and slip as the spiritual 
atmosphere grows faint or even dis- 
appears. The wise pastor will make 
use of every resource to create and 
maintain a high spiritual atmosphere 
for his instruction. To this end he 
will periodically examine his own per- 
sonality. He teaches as much through 
what he is as through what he says. 
He is the key to his own success. 
To him, whether he knows it or not, 
confirmation instruction is little more 
than a sharing through his personality 
of an experience and idealism which 
he as a pastor can best share and 
communicate. In the eyes of the cate- 
chumen it is the pastor who personally 
represents religion, the church, and 
worship, and to an amazing degree 
the catechumen will acquire a taste 
or distaste for these things not only 
from what a pastor says but from what 
he is. Question the value of this, if 
you will, but it is there, and foolish 
the pastor who will ignore it. We 
repeat, the months of confirmation in- 
struction are one great opportunity 
for the pastor to share his personal- 
ity and insights with the catechu- 
mens, the church of tomorrow, and 
he will wisely make the most of this 
opportunity.* Let him further detach 
his instruction from the schoolroom 
just as much and as far as he possibly 
can. Experience again proves that 
where, in the thinking of the catechu- 
men, confirmation instruction becomes 
related to the school, that instruction 
invariably suffers in more than one 


* In the interest of a higher spirituality 
the pastor will have a private interview with 
every catechumen at the beginning and at 
the close of the instruction period. 
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respect. If on the other hand con- 
firmation instruction becomes related 
to the church and in the thinking of 
the catechumen prepares him for par- 
ticipation in the corporate worship of 
the church, the tone and level of 
that instruction will be definitely spir- 
itual, a matter of constant growth, and 
carry its own spiritual appeal down 
to the very close of the instruction 
period. Proper physical environment 
is essential to effective confirmation 
instruction. Everything in the room 
or chapel in which the instruction is 
given should breathe of God and His 
Church. We have found the art of 
leading in prayer, which the children 
easily acquire, a tremendous help in 
this matter. Children more than others 
love to pray and they love to lead in 
prayer when once the aptitude has 
been acquired. The same applies to 
Bible reading in class. Experimentally 
this past year we conducted our ses- 
sions in the nave of the church be- 
cause of the very atmosphere which 
prevails here. Catechumens were ap- 
pointed to read the opening Bible 
selection from the lectern, with the 
class discussing the selection read. 
The effect was startling. The catechu- 
mens learned to read and listen with 
discretion. If effective teaching is 
guiding rather than forcing the think- 
ing of the child, then an effective 
spiritual atmosphere will be created 
largely by a thoughtful development 
of the child’s natural tendency to wor- 
ship. Where this is done, the problem 
of maintaining the proper spiritual 
atmosphere will largely solve itself. 
7. Dress up the Confirmation Serv- 
ice. Upon first thought this may appear 
secondary, and yet, we feel, it is vital. 
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The terminals of any movement are 
essential. The thing most catechumens 
remember of their confirmation in- 
struction is the confirmation service. 
This should be made as memorable 
and as impressive an occasion as is 
humanly possible. A public confes- 
sion of Christ and identification with 
His Church must always be a happy 
yet solemn and festive occasion. The 
value of historic pageantry in this 
service should not be overlooked. 
Vows preferably should be spoken 
individually, and confirmation should 
be administered individually. The 
congregation should publicly voice its 
reception of the new catechumens. 
The part which parents and sponsors 
have played in the Christian rearing 
of the catechumen should not be over- 
looked. Every pastor should know 
just what goes into the making of a 
beautiful confirmation service and 
should insert as many of these festive 
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features into his own confirmation 
service as local conditions will permit. 

In the foregoing we have ventured 
some suggestions relative to the im- 
provement of our confirmation instruc- 
tion. We would underscore “venture” 
and “some” and would have our 
readers keep these limitations in mind. 
In a conference paper with prescribed 
terminals the emphasis will naturally 
be on the suggestive rather than the 
exhaustive level. There are many 
other areas in the field of confirma- 
tion instruction badly in need of clar- 
ification and improvement. We have 
long held the conviction that for a 
Church so badly in need of an intelli- 
gent and consecrated laity for its oper- 
ation and success as is our Lutheran 
Church nothing but the best in the 
field of confirmation instruction will 
suffice. Why not give to our Church 
of tomorrow the best that is in us 
today? The choice is ours. 


HicuEest Court May Have to Speax.— The Supreme Court may have 
some decisions to make affecting freedom of conscience. In Maryland a judge 
has declared the law requiring a loyalty oath of state employees unconstitu- 
tional, and the State will probably take the case higher. In Indiana an Amish 
farmer has been convicted and fined for refusing to send his fourteen-year-old 
son to high school. The Indiana Supreme Court has upheld the conviction. 
Members of the Amish faith throughout the State have contributed to a defense 
fund to make it a test case, carrying it as far as the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Amish people do not believe that higher education is an advantage to their 
children. — Lutheran Standard, Sept. 17, 1949. 


IMPORTANCE OF RELIGIOUS TRAINING. — Speaking to a conference of the 
New York State Sheriffs’ Association, Deputy Police Commissioner James B. 
Nolan of New York City said that lack of religious affiliation is a primary cause 
of juvenile delinquency. He said that more than 80 per cent of the cases of 
serious delinquency showed that neither the offender nor his parents were 
church members. “Young offenders will say that they are Protestant, Catholic, 
or Jewish — but in name only. There is no real participation in church activities, 
either by the child or the parents. We all appreciate the importance of re- 
ligious training. It gives the child his moral content, which has greater sub- 
stance to effect good social living than any other principle of living.” — Lu- 


theran Standard, Sept. 10, 1949. 


A Good School * 


(From the Viewpoint of a Superintendent) 


L. J. DizrKer 


For a large part of the summer the 
young teacher walked the streets. He 
had no automobile. He went to all 
the homes listed on the Sunday school 
record and to such other places as 
came to his attention where parents 
might be interested in enrolling their 
child in the Lutheran parish school 
which was to open in September. In- 
formation on visits made was cat- 
alogued and filed. The aim and pur- 
pose of Christian education in a Lu- 
theran parish school had been written 
down and rehearsed so that he might 
answer questions of why. The curric- 
ulum was set up in outline so that he 
could answer questions of how. A 
cost sheet was worked out together 
with the officials of the congregation 
so that questions on how much could 
be estimated quite accurately. Being 
endowed with sufficient insight to 
know the purpose of saw, hammer, 
and nails, time was used evenings 
and Saturdays to construct racks for 
the children’s clothing and lunch boxes 
and to build book shelving for a small 
library nook. This helped to keep 
down the initial cost of equipment; 
rather, it permitted money to be spent 
on teaching aids. Advice and informa- 
tion was sought on textbooks and 
course of study from the professor in 
charge of teacher training at the 
teachers’ college, from the neighboring 
public school authorities, and from the 
District School Office. Sample books 
and materials were ordered and in- 
vestigated personally. Teaching aids 
were selected according to need, usa- 


bility, and the benefits derived in rela- 
tion to money invested. 

After a summer crowded full of 
preparation and planning, the opening 
day of school found the room ready 
for business. All the necessary forms 
which had to be filled in by the par- 
ents were neatly mimeographed and 
ready at hand. A few small potted 
plants and several vases of cut flowers 
in season, properly placed, added to 
the inviting appearance of the room. 
The reading corner had that “orderly 
used” appearance — not the inflexible, 
better-not-touch arrangement. Let me 
repeat, “orderly used” appearance. 
A beautiful picture of Christ and the 
Little Children gave the room the un- 
mistakable atmosphere of a Christian 
day school. 

About thirty parents had promised 
to send their children for Grades 1—3. 
By 9 oclock it became evident that 
a large number, perhaps sincere in 
their promise, weakened when the day 
arrived. Disappointment began to 
show itself on the face of the young 
teacher. A visitor whispered: “It isn’t 
quantity, it’s quality that will count.” 

At the end of the second year a 
second teacher had to be added. The 
same careful planning and program- 
ming continued. Were they not build- 
ing the school, the Church, the King- 
dom, through Christian education? 
Were those not Jesus’ lambs entrusted 
to them? What personal grievances 


* Presented to the St. Louis Teachers’ 
Conference, spring 1949, and submitted 
upon request. — Ep. 
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or differences of opinion there might 
have arisen between the teachers, they 
were successfully submerged under 
a greater cause and purpose, as be- 
came evident through the fact that 
parents co-operated and the children 
responded equally well to the 
guidance and ministrations of both 
teachers. 

In two more years all facilities had 
been outgrown and made necessary 
the erection of a new and larger 
school. Why is it that a parent tele- 
phoned last September: “My child 
is almost four years old. Could I 
enroll him now?” Asked why so far 
in advance, the reply was: “I want to 
make sure that you have room for 
him two years from now.” The wait- 
ing list is growing. The answer is in 
the reputation established by a good 
school. 

Not so long ago the principal wrote: 
“I want to apologize for paying so 
little attention to you on your recent 
visit to our school.” Imagine such 
“neglect” of the superintendent in the 
District! The answer to the brother 
read: “Friend, you have no idea how 
much I love you. You and your school 
are no problem or headache for me. 
I plead with you, keep on being ab- 
sorbed in the welfare of your school 
and children.” The fact of the matter 
is that on each visit every possible 
courtesy had been shown to the su- 
perintendent. It is characteristic of 
the man to be so engrossed in his 
work and to speak so enthusiastically 
about it, that later he feels he has 
neglected the visitor. Such self-forget- 
ful service in the cause of Christian 
education which to his mind and con- 
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viction is second in importance to none 
in the building of God’s kingdom, is 
indicative of the highest type of lead- 
ership. The blessings and recognition 
of such faithful work are in evidence 
also by the “tempting” calls received 
and the type of inquiries concerning 
the teachers in that school. 

Not only in the hour of religion, 
but throughout the day one gains the 
impression that pupils and teachers 
are on a journey together, seeking 
and finding God in His Word and 
manifold works. Silence? Yes, when 
occasion demands it; otherwise the 
buzz and bustle of workaday activity. 
More harmonious music can nowhere 
be found. The schoolroom leaves one 
with the feeling that here is a cheerful 
and happy place. A good laugh each 
day (when there is something worth 
laughing about) seems to be part of 
the curriculum. Problems do arise, 
indeed, since both teachers and pupils 
are human and still dwell in the flesh. 
As far as observable, solutions are 
sought without anger or ill will. Pro- 
cedures indicate good judgment and 
acquaintance with wholesome meth- 
ods of instruction and child training. 
The relationship between pupils and 
teachers in the school, on the play- 
ground, and outside of school seems 
unstrained, easy, and of mutual con- 
fidence. The attention given to details 
seems to be a great factor in making 
this school effective. Interest in the 
school on the part of parents and 
friends is evidenced also by the man- 
ner in which they memorialize the 
visual aids library and other equip- 
ment. Unison singing with clear, con- 
trolled tones and careful enunciation 
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in church services enhance good pub- 
lic relations within the congregation. 
According to every appearance the 
focus of this school centers in service 
of love to Christ. 

The foregoing, to use a colloquial 
expression, is “a true story.” It is my 
answer to the question directed to 
me: “What Is a Good School from 
the Viewpoint of a Supervisor?” The 
example is representative of a number 
of schoolrooms in our District with 
deviations in one point or another 
due to circumstances and _ locality. 
One school was chosen by way of 
example for the sake of clarity and 
simple illustration. That the teachers 
in this school are young teachers is 
incidental, but, in my thinking, a 
happy situation which strengthens the 
illustration. If the same or similar 
qualities and qualifications had not 
obtained with those who have been 
in the schoolroom for many years, no 
doubt they would have been out of 
office long ago. I chose to describe 
a good school in operation rather 
than to set up an abstraction which 
might have been called a fiction of an 
individual’s mind. We cannot escape 
the importance and weight of the fact 
that this school exists. The description 
was purposely kept brief. It includes 
the features of a good school either 
by plain statement or by implication. 
It allows ample time for discussion 
and the restatement of vital aspects 
by members of the conference. This 
is important. 

The Christian teacher is the key- 
stone in a good school; love for Christ 
and redeemed souls, the motivating 
influence. As an artist who molds the 
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most precious substance in the world 
the teacher may not weary of pains- 
taking care and detail work. A brief 
story serves as illustration: It is told 
that Michelangelo was working on a 
statue when some friends visited him 
one afternoon. A month later they 
returned and found him still working 
on the same statue. “Why, what have 
you done since our last visit?” asked 
one. “Oh, I’ve smoothed a line here, 
and polished an arm, and taken a 
few flakes of marble from the fore- 
head, etc.,” replied the great artist. 
“But those are only trifles!” said the 


visitor. “Is that all you've done?” 


“True, they are only trifles,” Michel- 
angelo gravely responded, “but trifles 
make perfection, and perfection is no 
trifle.” 

“That the man of God may be 
perfect, throughly furnished unto all 
good works” is the aim of a good 
Christian school. A good school is 
the combination of many qualities. 
Books have been written about these. 
A few points for discussion follow. 

1. In a good school the teacher is what 

he expects his students to be. 


2. A good school reflects a pattern of 
harmonious leadership and guidance 
in the teaching staff. 


8. A good school recognizes that the 
needs of the whole child — physical 
and spiritual, temporal and eternal 
—are inseparable. (There are no 
secular subjects in a good school.) 

4, A good school finds pupils and teach- 
ers absorbed in exploring together 
God’s inexhaustible store of knowl- 
edge and wisdom and beauty. 

5. A good school recognizes the neces- 
sity of authority and obedience for 
the maintenance of order in society. 

6. A good school controls the child 
through self-restraint. (A good school 
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indicates that the teacher is ac- 
quainted with good methods of in- 
struction and child training.) 


. A good school is selective ‘in the 


choice of modern teaching aids and 
equipment. 


. A good school reflects time-consum- 


ing preparation and planning out- 
side and beyond school hours. 


. A good school has available depend- 


able and up-to-date records as an aid 
to guidance and child accounting. 


A good school is a happy place. — 


A GOOD SCHOOL 
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11. Consuming love is the motivating 
influence which underlies a good 
school. 

Love pre-eminent — 1 Corinthians 13, 
above languages and eloquence 
above knowledge 
above faith 
above sacrifice 

Love test: “By this shall all men know 
that ye are My disciples if ye have 
love one to another.” John 18:35. 


The focus of a good school centers 
in service of love to Christ. 


TEACHING Decision REACHED AT 15 Years. — The average age when stu- 
dents made decisions to become teachers was 15.5 years, according to Edwin 
M. Boshalt, who gave a questionnaire to 545 Indiana high school seniors in 
a Master’s thesis reported in The Teachers College Journal November, 1948. 
Eighteen per cent of the students indicated they desired to become teachers, 
3 out of 10 of them boys. Girls made their decision to teach a year earlier 
than did the boys. A majority of the students expressed preference for high 
school teaching, and about a third spoke of teaching as a “stepping stone” 


to other occupations. 


It is well for high school teachers to remember this as they seek to guide 
their students into worth-while occupations. — The Christian Home and School, 


September, 1949. 


“B-I-E” Days Are SPREADING. — A new co-operative plan between edu- 
cators and business people is rapidly gaining favor. It is known as a business- 
industry-education day and is being promoted by chambers of commerce and 
school superintendents in industrial centers of medium size. The primary pur- 
pose of such a day is to enable business and industrial leaders to become ac- 
quainted with the people who, next to parents, play an important role in the 
education of children. In turn, teachers are enabled to know better what makes 
American business tick and how employers deal with young people just out of 
school. “Great good can come from this closer acquaintance and better under- 
standing between the teaching profession on the one hand and business and 
industry on the other,” says the National School Boards Association, which 


supplied this description. 


Rexicion Must Be Intecratep.— When religion is taught only in the 
church and not in the school and the home, it can hardly be expected that the 
child will have an integrated and properly balanced view of religion in its life. 
Rather, the child is very apt to relegate religion to a spot on Sunday morning 
and may not regard religion as the dominating and motivating power of its life. 
Religion is thus divorced from the school day and the daily studies. This is one 
way of creating a split personality, and home, school, and church may become 
entirely separate areas for the child and may be unrelated to each other in its 
thinking. — CLarEeNcE Peters in Concordia Theological Monthly, May, 1949, 
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The Efficient Use of Inexpensive Supplementary Materials 


ALLAN Hart JAHSMANN 


Jesus said: “The children of this 
world are in their generation wiser 
than the children of light” (Luke 
16:8). That judgment applies also to 
educators. Decades ago wide-awake 
secular instructors saw, through the 
growing emphasis of psychology on 
the needs and interests of the learner, 
the value of current materials for en- 
riching and vitalizing teaching. 

As a result, curriculum laboratories, 
which, among other functions, collect 
and analyze industrial teaching aids, 
have been established in a number of 
American universities. Furthermore, 
many catalogs of free and inexpen- 
sive materials have been issued. At 
the same time, and partly as a re- 
sult as well as a cause, secular edu- 
cation has tended away from subject 
matter instruction via a single book 
to unit instruction through many 
media. 

Every wide-awake teacher of re- 
ligion, interested not only in trans- 
mitting the truths of the Bible, but 
also in providing suggestions and op- 
portunities for discovering and exper- 
iencing the everyday application and 
meanings of these truths, will also be 
eager to activate the learner through 
fresh and varied materials as much as 
any teacher of secular subjects. 

This article, listing free and inex- 
pensive materials correlated to a num- 
ber of units in religion merely illus- 
trates and offers the teacher of religion 
a beginning list of material that might 
enrich a study and activities program 
purposefully planned. The items have 


been selected on the basis of usability 
and correlation to subject areas that 
are a part of any broad religion cur- 
riculum. 

After a thorough overview of the 
religion course to be taught, the 
teacher might well reread this article 
carefully, mark the items that might 
prove useful and worth while in con- 
nection with planned lessons, and 
order the materials immediately. 

A committee might be appointed 
to send for this “Free and Inexpen- 
sive Material.” Together the members 
ought to go through this and other 
lists, checking the items that might 
be useful to the school or class. Then, 
equipped with plenty of one-cent 
postal cards, the committee can go 
to work. 

Here’s another tip that will not 
only save you time, but will also pro- 
vide another service project for several 
older children. In the upper grades 
or departments have a librarian or 
library committee take care of these 
materials as they come to you. Every- 
thing you find useful this year, should 
be carefully filed so that you will not 
need to waste time or money getting 
the same things another time. Start 
a file, a library, a bulletin board, a 
museum, a project shelf, etc., and put 
the things you get into their proper 
place before and after they are used. 

Be sure you can use most items be- 
fore you send for them; and after 
you have received them, take care of 
them so that next season will find you 
stocked with previously ordered items. 
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The committee should prepare in 
advance for the arrival of materials. 
The booklets, pamphlets, etc., can be 
stored best in a file case or large 
covered packing box. Put each item 
into a separate file folder, properly 
labeled and filed either alphabetically 
or under unit headings. The inside 
of the file folder ought to have a card 
describing the contents of the folder 
so that others will know when items 
are out of file and so that items will 
be returned to their proper place. 

Maps, charts, and other large ma- 
terials can best be kept in boxes or 
cases in order to be dust free and 
easily accessible. In a school library 
the librarian might check all materials 
in and out. 

DO NOT REQUEST THESE 
ITEMS FROM THE BOARD FOR 
PARISH EDUCATION. Send for the 
material you can use by writing di- 
rectly to the publisher whose address 
is given after the item. 

This listing was selected from the 
files of the Curriculum Laboratory 
of St. Louis University after a personal 
analysis of over 1,000 items. Very 
little business-sponsored material is 
concerned with spiritual values; how- 
ever, a wise teacher can use much 
of it as a supplementary tool to serve 
his purposes. The following may serve 
to illustrate: 


UNIT ON THE WONDERS OF 
NATURE — GOD’S OUTDOORS — 
ETC. 

1. “Contribution of Agriculture to 
Health, Happiness, and Prosperity.” 
Byron G. Moon Co., Bureau of Educa- 
tional Services, 401 Broadway, New 
York 13, N.Y. A teaching packet on 
agriculture consisting of a teachers’ 
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manual, three large wall charts, and 
copies of pupil leaflets. 1947. Free. 


2. “Glorious Glacier Park.” Great 
Northern Railway, Passenger Traffic 
Dept., St.Paul 1, Minn. A 82-page 


booklet of colored illustrations of Glacier 
National Park and other near-by parks in 
the Canadian Rockies. Free. 

3. “Grand Canyon.” Union Pacific 
Railroad, 1 S. La Salle St., Chicago 8, 
Ill., or nearest office. Booklet contain- 
ing colorful pictures of Zion, Bryce, and 
Grand Canyon. Free. 

4. “Newsweek's Map-of-the-Month for 
December, 1947.” Newsweek Education 
Bureau, 152 W. 42d St., New York 18, 
N.Y. A 2’xX4 colorful map of Pales- 
tine and surrounding territory. Also 
other teaching aids. Apply for rates. 

5. “International Youth Hosteling.” 
American Youth Hostels, Inc., 6 East 
89th St., New York, N. Y. ‘Bulletins and 
folders on hosteling, its history and pos- 
sibilities. Free. 

6. “The Story of Cotton.” Cluett, Pea- 
body and Co., Educational Service 
Dept., 10 East 40th St., New York 16, 
N.Y. Booklet, 6X9 inches, describing 
manufacture of cotton applied to pro- 
ducer’s shirts. Contains advertising. 
Free. 

7. “This is Pennsylvania.” Pennsyl- 
vania State Dept. of Commerce, Harris- 
burg, Pa. A 16-page, highly illustrated 
booklet on landmarks and natural beau- 
ties of Pennsylvania. Free. 

8. “Trees for Tomorrow.” American 
Forest Products Industries, Inc., 1319 
18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
A 62-page booklet on America’s forest 
resources, their nature, extent, use, and 
conservation. Contains _ illustrations, 
maps, charts. Pictures are usable for 
all ages. Free. 

9. “Two Trees” and “Gabby and the 
Forest Fires.” American Tree Associa- 
tion, 1214 Sixteenth St., N. W. Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Two 54-page booklets 
of story and pictures on the preservation 
of trees. For elementary children, all 
levels. 1946. 10 cents each. 
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UNIT ON NATIONAL BLESSINGS, 
NATURAL RESOURCES, NATURE 
STUDY, ANIMALS, ETC. 


1. “Aquariums and Terrariums in 
Your Classroom.” Denoyer-Geppert Co., 
5325 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
A 16-page booklet of directions for es- 
tablishing and maintaining classroom 
aquariums and terrariums. 1942. 10 
cents. 


2. “Armour’s Food Sources Map.” 
Armour and Co., Public Relations Dept., 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. A 
large pictorial map of the United States 
and the sources of meat. Free. 


8. “Ayrshire Cattle Material.” Ayr- 
shire Breeders’ Association, Brandon, Vt. 
A collection of pictures, scoring charts, 
manuals, and information materials about 
the Ayrshire breed of cattle. Colorful 
pictures of cows. Free. 


4. “Brown Swiss — The Farmer’s 
Cow.” Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ As- 
sociation of America, Beloit, Wisconsin. 
Illustrated booklet of Brown Swiss cattle. 
Also separate pictures. Free. 


5. “Game Trails.” Jonas Brothers, 
Taxidermists, 1037 Broadway, Denver, 
Colo. A 48-page booklet describing the 
hunting, sculpturing, and mounting of 
animals. Free. 

6. “History on the March.” D. C. 
Heath and Co., Chicago, Ill. A series of 
illustrated charts, 2x4 feet, of American 
progress. Also available: World History 
Chart. Free. 


7. “How to Make an Insect Collec- 
tion.” Ward’s Natural Science Establish- 
ment, Inc., Rochester 9, New York. P. O. 
Box Beechwood Station. A 82-page 
booklet of suggestions and illustrations. 
Free. 


8. “Instructions for Care and Feeding 
of Snakes, Turtles, etc.” Ross Allen Rep- 
tile Institute, Silver Springs, Fla. Tract. 
Free. 

9. “Meat.” Public Relations Dept., 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., Railway Exchange, Chicago 4, 
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Ill. A 5x6-inch book, 35 pages, on the 
role of meat in American life. Illustrated. 
1940. Free. 


10. “Parade of the Stars.” The Amer- 
ican Jersey Cattle Club, 324 W. 2SauSte 
New York 11, N. Y. Booklet of pictures 
of famous Jersey cows. Free. 


11. “Sheep.” International Harvester 
Co., 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
Ill. A booklet discussion on how sheep 
are raised and cared for. Free. 


12. “The Story of Leather.” Ohio 
Leather Co., Girard, Ohio. [Illustrated 
80-page booklet describing a tour of the 
producer’s leather plant, with steps in 
processing leather outlined in text and 
pictures. 1935, Free. 


18. “Your Canary.” The R. F. French 
Co., 1 Mustard St., Rochester 9, N. Y. 
A loose-leaf, 70-page booklet on origin, 
care, purchase, and breeding of canaries. 
Colored illustrations. 1941. Free. 


UNIT ON GOD THE CREATOR, 
BLESSINGS AND CARE OF BODY, 
ETC. 


1. “A Cleanliness Quiz for Boys.” 
Cleanliness Institute, 295 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. A four-page folder 
with ten easy-type questions for clean- 
liness. Also separate tests for girls. Up 
to 100 copies free. 


2. “Aids in Alcohol Education.” Allied 
Youth, Inc., 1709 7th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Write for catalog of 
free materials. 


8. “Alcohol Education.” Publishing 
House, National Woman’s Temperance 
Union, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
Write for free catalog of inexpensive 
teaching aids. 


4, “Better Posture Charts and Book- 
lets.” Samuel Higby Camp Institute for 
Better Posture, Empire State Bldg., New 
York 1, N.Y. Four large wall charts 
illustrating good posture, also two book- 
lets illustrating better posture. 


5. “Breakfast Teaching Unit.” Cereal 
Institute, Inc., 135 South La Salle St., 
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Chicago 8, Ill. This includes a basic 
breakfast wall chart, a U. S. Government 
meal pattern chart, and 20 students’ 
notebook folders. Suitable for middle 
grade level. 1946. Free. 

6. “Classroom Posters.” General Mills, 
Inc., 400 Second Ave., S., Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. Four unmounted 25x88 colored 
posters dealing with health and nuti- 
tional themes. Free. Also: Health 
primers for primary grades. 

7. “Master Lessons on Meat.” Amer- 
ican Meat Institute, Chicago, Ill. A 
series of units on a variety of meats. 
Illustrated. Suitable for a lesson on the 
goodness of God’s gift of meat as food. 

8. “Nutrition Education for the School 
and Community.” General Mills, Inc., 
400 South Ave., S., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
An administrator’s handbook suggesting 
organization, initiation, and scope of 
a community-school nutrition program. 
1946. Useful information for emphasiz- 
ing need of building the body with pro- 
per foods. 

9. “Posture.” Community Service So- 
ciety, 105 East 22d St., New York 10, 
N.Y. An illustrated 20-page booklet on 
effect of posture on health. 10 cents. 

10. “Stop Carelessness.” International 
Harvester Co., 180 N. Michigan, Chi- 
cago, Ill. A booklet of photographs illus- 
trating potential accident situations in 
the home, farm, road, etc. Free. 

11. “The Fifth Commandment.” The 
Travelers Insurance Companies, Hart- 
ford, Conn. A 82-page booklet, illus- 
trated, graphic, on street and highway 
accident rate. 1948. Free. 

12. “The Four Corners of a Square 
Meal.” National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, 407 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. Large unmounted colored 
chart illustrating nutritional qualities of 
foods. Free. 

13. “The Human Ear.” Sonotone 
Corp., P. O. Box 200, Elinsford, N. Y. An 
8X11 inch anatomical drawing of the 
human ear. Free in limited quantities. 
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14. “The Milk Your Milkman Brings.” 
National Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal 
St., Chicago 6, Ill., or local Dairy Coun- 
cil in principal U.S. cities. Booklet for 
small children on journey of milk from 
cow to home. Free. Also: “Our Milk 
Supply” and others. 

15. “The New Story of Light.” Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Nila Park, Cleveland 2, 
Ohio. A 32-page booklet on light and 
seeing designed to tie in with regular 
study courses. Free. 

16. “The Story of Cereal Grains.” Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., 400 Second Ave., S., 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. An illustrated, 30- 
page, booklet describing the history, pro- 
duction, and kinds of nutritional con- 
tent of cereal grains. 1944. Free. 

17. “Through Silken Sieve.” Wheat 
Flour Institute, 808 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. Illustrated handbook 
about wheat flour, its nature and uses. 
1947. Single copy free. Also chart: How 
Flour is Milled. Both chart and booklet 
will demonstrate how all processed foods 
come from the field. 


This is merely a sample of how units 
of all kinds might be enlivened and 
enriched by a purposeful selection of 
free and inexpensive materials being 
offered by industry, trade associations, 
and nonprofit educational agencies. 
For an extensive list of available ma- 
terials the following catalogs have 
been found to be the most helpful and 
inexpensive: 

“Sources of Free and Inexpensive Teaching 


Aids.” By Bruce Miller, Box 222, Ontario, 
Calif. Cost unknown. 

“Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials.” 
Division of Surveys and Field Services, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 25 cents a copy. 

“Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids for 
High Schools.” By Clement Holland. Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
$1.00 a copy. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Edited by Turo. G. SteLzER and Hersert D. BRUENING 


The Organ in the Communion Service 


(Eprror’s Note: So great was the interest 
manifested in an article, “The Organ in 
Church,” appearing in LurHeran Epuca- 
TION, Volume 83, Number 10, June, 1948, 
that we feel compelled to offer you another 
unique observation from the pen of this 
same author and veteran of the Cross. The 
occasion to which reference is made was 
the opening service of the synodical Dis- 
trict convention at Seward, Nebr., in which, 
for the first time, all delegates, pastors, 
teachers, and laymen, communed together. 
Vice-President F. A. Hertwig preached the 
sermon, the Rev. Walter W. Koenig chanted 
the liturgy, and the Rev. L. E. Vogel as- 
sisted during the Communion. The letter 
is addressed to the organist — it might have 
been you. The hymn referred to is “Soul, 
Adorn Thyself with Gladness.” The prelude 
to this hymn was written by Georg Philipp 
Telemann. The first movement of J. G. 
Walther’s setting was played between the 
hymn and the Nunc Dimittis. And now, 
the Rev. R. G. Runge, pastor emeritus: ) 


Burns, Wyo., Aug. 29, 1949 


Prof. Dr. Theo. G. Stelzer 
234 Faculty Lane 
Seward, Nebraska 


DEAR Mr. STELZER: 


You remember that at Synod I kidded 
you about writing another article about 
music in church. Well, here it is. Only, 
this is not an article, merely a letter. 

When you return home from such a 
convention as we had in Seward, in your 
first leisure hour you begin to reminisce 
—reminisce—I don't like that jaw- 
breaker, I call it dreaming — you begin 
to dream about the various experiences, 
observations, etc. And you find plenty to 
dream about. 

Among other things I also began 
dreaming about our Communion service, 


the hymns, the Vice-President’s sermon, 
but especially about that long solemn 
procession of communicants at the altar. 
And, of course, there was the organ 
playing. Now, while we were kidding 
about that organ playing, why did I not 
comment on it, as you asked me to? 

Perhaps a conversation we recently 
had during lunch hour on a job which 
I was doing for a rich rancher will 
furnish the answer. While we were eat- 
ing lunch, two linemen who were re- 
placing some light poles close by, which 
our gentle Wyoming zephyr in one of 
his playful moods had snapped off, 
joined us. And of course we talked shop. 
One of these men remarked: “Quite a 
rich man, this rancher, isn’t he?” I an- 
swered: “Well, his ranch starts about 
12 miles north of here. And he owns 
practically everything in between. But 
he is the finest rich man I ever worked 
for. He comes over and says: ‘I have 
a job for you.’— We talk it over what 
he wants done, come to an agreement, 
and then he says: ‘Go to it. Then he 
leaves me strictly alone until it is fin- 
ished. When the job is done, I tell him; 
he looks it over, and so far he always 
said: ‘Fine, just what I wanted. How 
much do I owe you?’ — And his check is 
there.” Upon this, one of the linemen 
remarked: “Well, that’s the way it 
should be.” 

That remark of the lineman, I think, 
fully answers the question why I did not 
comment on the service. There was 
nothing to remark. Everything was as it 
should be. 

However, now that I have had time 
to think things over in leisure, I find that 
to do a thing as it should be done is not 
always mere picnic and pie-eating. It 
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often requires honest-to-goodness, plain, 
old-fashioned hard work — and ability. 

That long, solemn procession at the 
altar was very impressive. It did not 
seem long. On the contrary, the very 
length of it had something elevating, in- 
spiring about it. You could not but 
watch it; and watch it with interest. 
Time and everything else was of minor 
importance. You felt that that steady, 
seemingly unending stream was some- 
thing grand. You know how easily we 
humans tire whenever a performance is 
unusually prolonged. I remember, Pro- 
fessor Mezger at St. Louis warned us not 
to make our sermons too long. He said: 
“Wenn die Predigt zu lang wird, dann 
sagen die Zuhoerer: ‘Heute geriet unser 
Pastor aber “mal ins Waschen.’” And 
the effect of even the best sermon is lost. 
But this Communion service was not in 
the least long or tiring. At least I did 
not find it so. Neither did I hear any 
remarks to that effect from anybody else. 
It seemed everybody felt: It was as it 
should be. So, there was no reason for 
any remarks. 

Oh, yes, there was music. Well, that, 
of course, was natural. That’s why we 
have an organ in church. Now that I 
think back, wasn’t there a long, shall we 
say, prelude before we began to sing? 
At the time I never gave it a thought. 
That music seemed to belong there. It 
was by no means monotonous. If it had 
been, we would have felt it, and the 
whole service would have been made 
“langweilig.” There was not one jarring 
note in it. That, too, would have at- 
tracted our attention. I don’t think it 
was what we would call highly classical 
church music. If you had played some 
famous compositions of the old masters, 
that would have been highly enter- 
taining. But you were not entertaining 
that night. You were “accompanying” 
by guiding our attention to the main 
“entertainment” at the altar. 

And when you led us into singing that 
fine Communion hymn, we sang the 
hymn in its entirety, not a number of 
disjointed stanzas. You know how it is 
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generally done: a lengthy prelude, then 
sing a stanza, a long interlude, then 
another stanza, etc. I always found that 
annoying. Of course, I knew no remed 
for it. I know now how it should be. 
So, no cause for any remarks, either from 
me or anybody else. I heard none. 

Now, in my opinion, this total absence 
of comment is the highest compliment 
that can be paid an efficient “accom- 
panying” guide. You had a tremendous 
job before you. Of course, that solemn 
Communion procession at the altar is for 
a devout Christian something grand. But 
we Christians are still dwelling in the 
old tent called human nature. And to 
us incomplete saints that procession is, 
to say the least, trying. Even the smallest 
irregularity will divert our attention. 
Well, no comment — no diversion. 

And that was not just coincidence. 
Think of the painstaking planning. And 
the ability to carry out these well-laid 
plans. To keep our attention where it 
should be during that whole long time. 
Yes, those pastors officiating at the altar 
did work. But believe me, the organist 
did not enjoy a siesta during that hour! 

I think, the reason for my dreaming 
about these “little” things is, I have 
been a servant all my life, busying my- 
self with “little” things. And I find that 
these little inconspicuous things make 
the big things conspicuous. 

Now believe me, my dear Dr. Stelzer, 
this is not an attempt at flattery. (You 
don’t have to send me a case of beer or 
a watermelon or something like that.) 
We servants in little things very seldom 
hear an appreciation of our as-it-should- 
be, but old-fashioned, hard, and funda- 
mental work. So, if once in a blue moon 
we hear an appreciation expressed, it 
won't hurt our feelings. 

So, whenever after a service, as the 
one you did that night, you hear no com- 
ment of any kind, you may relax and 
say: “Another big, little job well done. 
Thank God.” 

Sincerely yours, 


R. G. RuNGE 
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Sixth Annual Church Music Conference 


Under the joint sponsorship of the 
music department of Valparaiso Uni- 
versity and the Missouri Synod con- 
gregations of Sheboygan, Wis., and 
vicinity, the sixth annual Church 
Music Conference, in a series of 
essays, discussions, and _ concerts, 
Aug. 16—19, reiterated its devotion to 
the musical heritage of the Lutheran 
Church. It was animated by the con- 
viction that just as the theological 
heritage must not be frittered away, 
but carefully preserved, so also the 
musical, which reflects the theological 
faithfully and comprehensively, must 
not fall into disuse, but be cultivated 
in the interest of the faith. At the 
same time, the creation of “new song” 
in harmony with the genius of Lu- 
theranism is to be encouraged. 

Introductory to the conference was 
a well-presented organ recital by Prof. 
Paul Rosel, Seward, Nebr., in Bethany 
Lutheran Church, Kohler Village. It 
set the mood for the vespers, which 
followed, with Dr. M. Alfred Bich- 
sel, Valparaiso, the sermonist, the Rev. 
E. L. Burfeind, officiant, and Mr. Nor- 
man Wilbert, organist. The Bethany 
Choir re-enforced the congregational 
singing and contributed two anthems. 

The matins the next morning were 
held in Trinity Lutheran Church, She- 
boygan, which also served as head- 
quarters for the conference. For this 
service, as well as for the subsequent 
ones, Dr. Bichsel again was the 
preacher and also the officiant. Hugo 
Gehrke, Milwaukee, served as or- 
ganist. 

Dr. Theodore Hoelty-Nickel, di- 
rector and chairman of the conference, 


based his opening address on “Be Ye 
Holy.” As these words suggest, he 
emphasized with moving earnestness 
the need of keeping our entire Lu- 
theran heritage free and clean in all 
its forms of expression: doctrinal, de- 
votional, and musical. 

Prof. Carl Halter, River Forest, fol- 
lowed with a thoughtful presentation 
of the responsibilities of the Lutheran 
organist. These he conceived to be: 
1) to glorify God, not himself; 2) to 
consider first the needs of the con- 
gregation, not his own. 

The musical implications of our 
theological heritage were made con- 
vincingly explicit through both lucid 
exposition and pertinent illustrations 
by Prof. M. J. Naumann, Spring- 
field, Tl. 

Turning next to our schools, the 
conference heard a paper by Prof. 
Richard Wienhorst, Valparaiso, on the 
need of instrumental training on all 
levels. Keeping still within the parish 
sphere, it gave attention now to a re- 
port by Mr. M. J. Bangert on how 
the musical heritage is faring in the 
life of the entire congregation. Speak- 
ing from a quarter-century experience 
in Sheboygan, he expressed the con- 
viction that unless those entrusted 
with the responsibility of teaching 
what we have to the rising generation 
will meet the obligation conscien- 
tiously, the heritage will be lost, as 
will all good things when neglected. 
A powerful seconding of Mr. Bang- 
ert’s judgment came from Dr. Sigvart 
Hofland, Decorah, Iowa, who painted 
a vivid picture of the current de- 
terioration in musical taste and ster- 
ility in creativeness, a parallel to the 
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weakening and confusion in the moral 
and religious attitudes and concepts. 
Related in point of view to the fore- 
going was the final paper by Prof. E. 
E. Foelber, Fort Wayne. In answer 
to the demand that the Lutheran 
Hymnal be “popularized,” he took the 
position that the word-music content 
of the hymns should be watered down 
as little as in the liturgy, the Cate- 
chism, and the sermon. 

The instrumental ensemble pro- 
grams, arranged by Mr. Bangert and 
presented between lectures; the re- 
cital by Dr. Edward Rechlin; the 
sacred song service led by the She- 
boygan Lutheran Chorus and the Rev. 
Karl Schulz as officiant; the final joint 
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concert at Kohler by the Associated 
Choirs of Sheboygan and Kohler and 
a wood-wind-string orchestra, featur- 
ing various soloists and directed by 
Dr. Nickel, added much to the esthetic 
and spiritual enjoyment of the large 
audiences in attendance. 

The free and easy hospitality of the 
good people of Sheboygan and Kohler 
warmed the hearts of all the bene- 
ficiaries. 

A climactic sequel for the host city 
occured the day after the close of the 
conference when the Sheboygan Lu- 
theran Chorus celebrated its twenty- 
fifth birthday. The Rev. Herbert Bou- 
man delivered the congratulatory ad- 
dress. 


Heinrich Schuetz 
(1585-1672) 
The True Master of Protestant Church Music 


MATTHEW N. LuNnpDQUIST 


The fervent piety of Heinrich 
Schuetz, that great and foremost 
master of Protestant church music, 
is clearly revealed not only in his 
music, but also in his letters and 
prayers. 

Part of morning devotions: 


In the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. 


Lord Jesus Christ! 


Here below it has been granted unto 
me to sing the praises of Thy holy name. 
Grant to me because of Thy great mercy 
that on the day of the last judgment 
I may arise from my grave to praise Thee 
with an immortal voice forever and ever 
with the seraphim and cherubim in the 
joy and bliss of heaven. Amen. 

Christo Redemptori sit laus et honor 
et gloria per omnia secula. Amen. 


Part of evening devotions: 

When I depart at last 

From this world’s grief and peril, 

With God I then shall dwell 

And sing with voice unhampered 

In that celestial chorus 

Of angels pure and holy, 

Where all the cherubim 

Reply to seraphim: 

Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth. 

Glory be to the Father and to the Son 
and to the Holy Ghost; as it was in the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be, 
world without end. Amen. 

In one of the songs of his Cantiones 
sacrae we find the following text, very 
likely written by Heinrich Schuetz 
himself: “How far didst Thou not de- 
scend, O Thou Son of God, in Thy 
humility! How did not Thy love then 
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burn, how endless was not Thy good- 
ness, how boundless Thy compassion! 
How shall I be able to repay Thee all, 
my King and my God! I will take 
the cup of salvation and call upon 
the name of the Lord. I will redeem 
my vows, O Lord, before all Thy 
people and praise Thy mercy forever 
and ever.” These fervent, warm, and 
worthy words have the same tone and 
color as Schuetz’s music. They remind 
us much of the contents of the four 
books concerning True Christianity by 
Johann Arndt, a contemporary of 
Heinrich Schuetz, and, indeed, there 
is a certain family likeness between 
these two men, equally manly and 
equally fervent in their piety, inspired 
by the same love for the Word of 
God and driven by the same devout 
demands of holiness in life. Indeed, 
when we look at Heinrich Schuetz, we 
behold one of those true masters who 
attract our attention and for whom 
we profess our admiration and affec- 
tion with deepest reverence. Indeed, 
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Schuetz is a true master in the do- 
main of music, faithful to the noble 
churchly style and filled with the fear 
of God, towards which the Church 
seeks to guide and foster, the piety, 
in the spirit of which Schuetz wrote 
the postscript to Cornelius Becker's 
Psalms:* “May the faithful God in 
these distressing times permit His 
holy, pure, and unadulterated Word 
to dwell richly in church and school 
and among all housefathers in their 
homes! May He permit this Word to 
be preached by true teachers as also 
through the Holy Spirit and through 
comfortful: songs and Psalms, until 
His beloved Son, our Savior and Re- 
deemer, will come again at last, that 
we may look for Him in love, patience, 
and joyful expectation and ever be 
found ready for this His coming. 
Amen. To God alone all glory!” 
This is the piety of true masters. 


* Schuetz had set music to all of Becker’s 
Psalm versifications. This is a magnificent 
volume for a cappella choir. 


Music Reviews 


Hall & McCreary Company, 434 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


LET VOICES RING. Compiled and ar- 
ranged by Ruth Heller and Walter 
Goodell. 109 numbers. 25 cents. 

Here is another collection of good secular 
songs which have through the years taken 
deep roots in the hearts of American people 
wherever you may go. TGS: 


Concordia Publishing House, 8558 S. Jef- 
ferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


TO THEE, JEHOVAH. Collection for 
Mixed Voices for the Church Year. 
Compiled by Walter Wismar. $1.75. 

Concordia Publishing House is to be com- 
mended for offering in one convenient col- 
lection forty-three gems of choir music for 
the varying needs of the church year. Wal- 


ter Wismar has opened up a treasure in 
these 118 pages. This is a volume worthy 
to be used by every choir: a complete 
supply for a year and many years there- 
after. ge Cs 


J. Fischer & Bros., 119 West 40 St., New 
York 18, N.Y. 


MODULATION IN THEORY AND PRAC- 

TICE and INTERLUDES for the 

Church Organist, by Edward Shippen 
Barnes. No. 8450. $4.00. 

These 153 pages should prove helpful to 
all who find moving from one key to another 
troublesome. Have you ever calculated the 
cost of a course in harmony? The study of 
this volume would well repay you in terms 
of new insights and ideas. It is conveniently 
arranged for those who need to read the 
modulations and interludes. TGS, 
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One of the major items of discussion in 
the September meeting was a post-conven- 
tion review of reactions from those who 
attended the Seward convention. The dis- 
cussion indicated the significance of aware- 


NEW MEMBERS 
April through September 


Blake, Judy 

Bloch, Rudolf A. 
Bowman, Louise 
Bragenzer, Joice 


Immanuel Luth. School 
Board, Perryville, Mo. 

Jungkuntz, Martin K. 

Kieckhaefer, Ed. 


ness and understanding of convention ob- sy Bape Roseter AS 
te st : 5 Caflisch, Ethel Krueger, E. G. 
jectives by all members. The board will give Donner, Margaret Kruse: Eaura 
particular attention to purpose and content Evers, F. M. Lietke, E. C. 
of future programs by studying a possible alee oe Manthey, L. 
broadening of our convention services. ee Meyer, Bertha 
; : Fisher, Lorna Mueller, Raymond J. 
A new promotional folder was authorized Goering, T. M. Nohl, Fred 
and will be prepared in the near future. Grote, E. Osnes, Arlet 
The 1950 Yearbook, Public Relations in Poa pareeeomes Sg aa 
Cant 2 ° alist, Garvin e aul, - nH. 
Christian Education, has been outlined, and siey. Ben B. Bileroot, Loe 
contributors have been chosen. An all-day yandrich, E. G. Ray, Christine 
conference of contributors will be held in  Hassenpfiug, Beulah J. Richert, H. C. 
October for the purpose of planning a co- Heiler, F. A. Ross, Louise K. 
Heinemeier, Lewis G. Shatte, M. 


operative and integrated procedure in writ- 
ing the book. 


Hopmann, H. 
Walther, F. J. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
AT THE CROSSROADS 


This timely and significant caption is the 
title of an address delivered to the Seward 
convention by Dr. Link, lay member of the 
L.E. A. Executive Board, and practicing 
dentist and instructor in dentistry at the 
University of Illinois. Some pertinent state- 
ments of Dr. Link are especially significant: 

“Christian education is not something 
vague or nebulous to be argued as a theory 
and tossed around like a thought on the 
stormy sea of educational principle. It is 


ARMIN MEYERMANN, Treasurer 


primarily and forever souls—the souls of 


teachers, professors, and parents as well as 
the souls of boys and girls committed to 
our care. 

“It is a matter of books and pamphlets 
and professional journals and good writing 
and clear thinking. It may even become a 
matter of movies and broadcasting. It is a 
matter, after all, which will affect not only 
ordinary people doomed forever to the 
slavery of doing little things in a small way 
day by day, but it is also the essential for 
people who are one day to be physicians 
and dentists and surgeons and nurses and 
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teachers and ministers and lawyers and 
judges and Congressmen — men and women 
who will have to function according to the 
highest ethical principles in the highest posi- 
tions in the world or surrender forever our 
right to Christianity and to civilization itself. 

“We have said it over and over again that 
the aim of education is to know the uni- 
verse, its worth, its use, its control. In a 
new day and time such as ours, we have 
added also a social sense—we insist that 
a man should have a sense of the end of 
his endeavor and be brought up to a sense 
of responsibility for every part of his func- 
tion in a closely knit world. 

“The concern of public school officials 
regarding the place of religion in education 
is unequivocally enunciated in the Tenth 
Yearbook of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the N.E. A. 
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“This growing concern was poignantly 
expressed in the commission of the President 
of the United States to the White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy 
(Children’s Bureau, U.S. Dept. of Labor, 
1939, p.4). In speaking of the needs of 
American children, he said: “We are con- 
cerned about the children who are outside 
the reach of religious influence and are de- 
nied help in attaining faith in an ordered 
universe and in the fatherhood of God.’ 
For the first time in the history of the White 
House Conferences, all meetings since 1940 
have included a section on the religious 
needs of children on the same basis as 
medical care, nutrition, housing, economic 
backgrounds of family life, relief, and edu- 
cation through the schools. No section of 
the conference receives more concerned care 
than the one on religion.” 


Tue Finest TEACHING. — The finest teaching is that which best adjusts the 
child to his own total life problems. Because of this the child’s real community 
provides the most important teaching situation. It is imperative that each 
teacher develop the utmost skill in utilizing the community as a natural labora- 
tory. Basing the children’s activities upon the realities of the social situation is 
the surest, most understandable, and most effective way of making the curric- 
ulum “modern” — or rather, functional. — Michigan Department of Public In- 
struction in “Instructional Guide for Elementary Schools,” quoted in the NEA 


Research Bulletin, 1937, p. 227. 


A Simpxe Tuesis. — That which ought and can best be taught inside the 
schoolroom should there be taught, and that which can best be learned through 
experience dealing directly with native materials and life situations outside the 

t school should there be learned. — L. B. SHarp in “Outside the Classroom,” The 


Educational Forum, May, 1943. 


Wuere Homes Fai. — More and more children are being sacrificed upon 
the altar of indifference as parents throw aside responsibility. Selfishness is 
the keynote of the day, and materialism the inspiration for living. God in many 
instances is not accepted in the home, and concepts of morality have been 
relegated to the junk heap. — J. Epcar Hoover in Guideposts. 


Brinc Back Gop Into THE Home. — Our nation is sadly in need of a rebirth 
of the simple life —a return to the days when God was a part of each house- 
hold, when families arose in the morning with a prayer on their lips and ended 


the day by placing themselves in His care. 


We should revive the beautiful practice of offering thanksgiving at meals 
and bring back to the family circle the moments when father or mother un- 
folded the beautiful lessons of the Bible to eager, young listeners. —J. Epcar 


Hoover in Guideposts. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorDIA SEMINARY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The new school year began on Sept. 14 
with a divine service in the Seminary chapel. 
Dr. Sieck preached the sermon basing his 
remarks on John 15:5, 7. 

Several changes in the teaching staff were 
announced. As a result of their retirement, 
Dr. J. H. C. Fritz and Dr. Theodore Graeb- 
ner have been transferred to modified 
service. The following instructors have been 
engaged: Dr. J. Pelikan in the Systematic 
Department, Mr. Walter Bartling in the 
New Testament Department, and Mr. H. H. 
Jones in the Old Testament Department. 
The physical education program will be 
under the direction of Mr. Eldon Pederson. 

The enrollment is one of the largest in 
the history of the Seminary. Including the 
men registered but not in residence, the total 
is 533. The following is the distribution of 
those in residence according to classes: 


eS phe el ee _ 164 
Lae ee eS ere eral OF 
LG ee 98 
TNVp pee es eee 98 

464 


The distribution of those not in residence is 
as follows: 


LY eee en OE ee sees 2 
Ls eee Se ee eee 28 
Vite Se eee es 89 

69 


The 164 new students come from twenty- 
five States with the following distribution: 


Wisconsin 16 New York... 10 
Tlinoiss aes ee 15 Galifornia —__ 9 
Nebraska ____. 145) Indianaee2 =) 6 
Missouri ___. I elowa 222. Bet at 
Michigan —_.... IE) aT CXS = eee Te OAS 
Kansas. eee LG olorado es eee ek 
Minnesota —_... 11 Pennsylvania _.. 4 


Ohio. eS 8 Massachusetts _ l 
Maryland ___. 2,  Okishoma —-— 4 
New Jersey -... 2 South Dakota 1 
North Dakota _. 2 Virginia —___ i 
Connecticut __ 1 West Virginia. 1 
Tdahooes ee eg 


The average of these first-year men is 
twenty years. The average quality point for 
the class is 1.81. 

On Sept.9 Dr. Walter Wente, St. John’s 
College, Winfield, Kans., was elected to the 
chair of New Testament Interpretation. This 
vacancy had been created when Dr. Paul M. 
Bretscher accepted the call as professor of 
philosophy. WaLTER R. ROEHRS 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
RrivER Forest, IL. 


Faculty Dinner — Tuesday, Sept. 13, 
marked the inauguration of an annual fac- 
ulty dinner preceding the opening of the 
school year, as a get-together for faculty 
members and their wives and to introduce 
the new staff members. About 100 attended, 
including the Board members and_ their 
wives, the secretarial personnel, and the 
Training School staff. President and Mrs. 
Klinck served as hosts. After the dinner, 
President Klinck introduced the new staff 
members and gave a brief résumé of the 
training and previous experience of each. 
A program followed consisting of several 
piano selections by Miss Emma Menke, 
piano instructor, and a chalk talk by Prof. 
Emil H. Deffner. The remainder of the eve- 
ning was spent informally. 

Opening of School Year.—The opening 
service of the 86th school year of Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, was held on 
Sept. 15 at Grace Lutheran Church on the 
campus. President Arthur Klinck gave the 
address based on 1 Cor. 15:1-10. Dr. Albert 
Huegli, Dean of Students, served as liturgist, 
and Prof. Victor Hildner was the organist. 
The orientation program for new students 
was held from Sept. 11 to 17, while registra- 
tion for regular students was from the 15th 
to 17th. Classes began Monday, Sept. 19. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Enrollment.— The present enrollment in 
the college’ department stands at an all- 
time high: 267 men and 226 women — 
a total of 493. The high school enrollment, 
senior class only, is 80—13 boys and 17 
girls. The total student body numbers 523. 
The distribution in the various classes is 
the following: 


COLLEGE 
Men Women Total 
Senior ee ee 47 8 55 
UOT eens eee = eGl 36 97 
Sophomore _-.. 79 81 160 
Freshman _ 80 101 181 
267 226 493 
Hicu ScHoou 
Senior Li 18 17 80 
280 243 523 


. Professorships. — Pursuant to action by 

the Board of Control and with the approval 
of the Board for Higher Education, Presi- 
dent Klinck announced the promotion of 
five associate professors to the rank of pro- 
fessor, effective Feb. 1, 1950. The new pro- 
fessors are: Theodore C. Appelt, Ph. D., 
chairman of the Department of German; 
Herman O. A. Keinath, Ph. D., chairman of 
the Department of Social Sciences; Wilfred 
F. Kruse, M.S., Registrar and chairman of 
the Science Department; Theodore Kuehnert, 
M.S., professor of Education and Social 
Sciences and Editor of LurHerAN Epuca- 
tion; and Alfred Schmieding, M. A., Aca- 
demic Dean and chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Psychology. 

Lutheran Hour Rally.— A section of the 
Concordia Teachers College A Cappella 
Choir, under the direction of Prof. Victor 
Hildner, sang for the Lutheran Hour broad- 
casts on Sunday, Oct. 2, 11:30 A.M. 
(C.S.T.), Mutual Network, and at 2:30 
P.M., A. B. C. Network. On the same Sun- 
day a Lutheran Hour rally was held in Chi- 
cago. The Concordia student body formed 
the nucleus of the Mass Raliy Chorus, 
directed by Carl Waldschmidt, instructor 
in music at River Forest. 

Musical Ability of Beginning College 
Students. — An analysis of the musical ability 
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of college students admitted in September 
of this year shows considerable divergence, 
according to a report prepared by Professor 
Rohlfing. Only three new students have had 
any instruction in organ. Sixty-six had no 
experience in either organ or piano. Others 
had piano instruction varying from one to 
eight years. 

Of the new students 113 had training in 
high school choirs or special vocal groups. 
Of these only 46 also participated in church 
choir work. The results of the sight singing 
and ear training tests showed the benefits 
of this training. Forty-four students reached 
or exceeded the 97th percentile on the pro- 
ficiency test. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


With the opening convocation held Tues- 
day, Sept.6, Concordia Teachers College 
opened its 56th school year with an enroll- 
ment of 345, the largest in the history of 
the school. President Alfred O. Fuerbringer 
delivered the opening message, “Developing 
Our Consciousness of Christian Citizenship,” 
to a group of nearly 500 students, faculty 
members, and parents. 

The 1949—50 enrollment of 345 surpasses 
the last year’s record high by 33, in spite 
of the fact that State-wide college enroll- 
ment this year shows a drop of five per cent. 
Of these, 218 are in the college department, 
and 127 are enrolled in the high school. 
The college freshman class is the largest 
with 89 students. The college sophomore 
class has 75 members, the college junior class 
33, and the college senior class 21. In the 
high school department there are 41 seniors, 
80 juniors, 31 sophomores, and 25 freshmen. 
The geographical distribution shows that our 
students come from 25 States, Canada, and 
India. 

The first days of Orientation Week were 
largely devoted to the testing program and 
registration. The purpose of this testing 
program is to aid the instructors, the ad- 
visers, and the students in choosing their 
courses and in making the most of the edu- 
cational opportunities offered. Also during 
this orientation period the annual physical 
examinations were given to all students by 
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the college physician. Classes began Thurs- 
day afternoon, Sept. 8. 

President Alfred O. Fuerbringer also an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. Theo. G. 
Stelzer and Dr. Lawrence G. Bickel to the 
rank of full professor. This new rank was 
created by the Chicago synodical conven- 
tion of 1947. 

Dr. Bickel, who has served as an associate 
professor at Concordia since 1929, received 
his doctor’s degree in education from the 
University of Nebraska in 1937. Dr. Stelzer, 
called to Concordia in 1926, took a doc- 
torate in music from the Detroit Conserva- 
tory and received his Ph. D. from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska in 1935. 

At the present time, in addition to the 
president and Professor Emeritus Henry A. 
Koenig, the instructional staff consists of 
two professors, six associate professors, 11 in- 
structors, three assistants, and five on the 
staff of the training school, which make a 
total of 29 instructional staff members. 

Instructor Walter E. Mueller has been 
called to the English professorship. 

The first special event of the new Con- 
cordia year, the Luther Day rally, was held 
at 3:00 P.M., Sunday, Sept. 25. Dr. E. J. 
Friedrich, Superintendent of the Wheat 
Ridge Sanatorium and President of the Colo- 
rado District, was speaker. Special music 
was included in the service by the high 
school chorus under the direction of Prof. 
Paul Rosel. All Lutherans in driving range 
of Seward were invited, and a gathering 
estimated at 500 people attended. 

The purpose of the service was the op- 
portunity to demonstrate Lutheran con- 
sciousness at a time when it is important 
to make their stand clear to the world. 

Ericu A, VON FANGE 


ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, Inp. 


The hundred and eleventh school year at 
our Concordia was opened with appropriate 
chapel exercises, in which President Herbert 
G. Bredemeier addressed the assembly. 
Seventy new students were enrolled in the 
ministerial and teacher-training courses. 

Only two changes were announced in our 
faculty. Mr. Ronald Gersmehl, for nine 
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years on the teaching staff of the Lutheran 
High School here, was named director of 
physical education. He is head coach of 
basketball for both departments (Concordia 
College and Lutheran High School) and 
assistant coach in football. He is also teach- 
ing some courses in mathematics. He is a 
graduate of our Concordia at River Forest. 

Mr. Sam Roth has been appointed as- 
sistant instructor. He is a son of Mr. S. J. 
Roth of East Detroit, Superintendent of Lu- 
theran Schools in the Michigan District and 
a member of the Board for Higher Edu- 
cation. 

The Martha Society climaxed its thirtieth 
anniversary celebration with a huge rally on 
Oct. 21. It has set as its anniversary project 
the raising of $6,000 to be applied toward 
the remodeling and modernization of the 
Student Health Center. The same group of 
women in recent years contributed more 
than $10,000 for equipping the new service 
building and in the course of the past thirty 
years has made substantial contributions to- 
ward the college hospital and the kitchen. 

A Reformation Day rally was held in the 
college gymnasium under the sponsorship 
of the Fort Wayne area Lutherans. The 
speaker for the occasion was Chaplain Ed- 
mund Weber, now stationed at Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. 

The Chapel of the Air, the broadcasts 
of the Saturday devotions from the chapel 
of Concordia College, were resumed on the 
first Saturday in October, thus marking the 
beginning of the thirteenth season of broad- 
casting. The program is carried by the 
NBC station in Fort Wayne, WGL. 

We are happy to announce that our Con- 
cordia was again the recipient of a bequest 
left by a friend of the school. Concordia 
was named as beneficiary in the amount of 
$5,000 by the Theodore Thieme estate. 
Mr. Thieme, founder of the Wayne Knitting 
Mills at Fort Wayne, was one of the oldest 
alumni of our school at the time of his 
death. 

ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Seventy-four new students have been en- 
rolled. The total enrollment is 268. 
The combined student councils of the Mil- 
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waukee and Racine Lutheran High Schools 
and of Concordia College have announced 
plans for a joint choir festival to be held 
next spring. 

Work on the new dormitory is progressing 
according to schedule. Dedication will prob- 
ably take place in December. 


ConcorpiA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


Concordia Collegiate Institute at Bronx- 
ville began its 79th academic year on Mon- 
day, Sept.12. The total enrollment is 274. 
The number of students attending the Junior 
College is 126, of whom 54 are women. The 
enroliment of the Preparatory School is 148. 
In the Junior College 63 new students en- 
tered and in the Preparatory School 50. 
Of the 220 men and boys on the campus 
107 are preparing for the ministry. 

Five new instructors have been added to 
the staff. In the Junior College Jon J. 
Sugrue, M.A., will teach chemistry, and 
Miss Ellen E. Stahlberg, B. A., will teach 
secretarial subjects. Three new instructors 
of the Preparatory School staff are Erich 
H. Wildgrube, Jr., who will teach Greek, 
Latin, and religion, Harold I. Haas, who will 
teach social studies, English, and religion, 
and Peter C. Schroder, who will teach science 
and mathematics. Mr. Wildgrube and Mr. 
Haas are graduates of the Seminary at 
St. Louis, and Mr. Schroder is a graduate 
of Northwestern University of Chicago. 

Eugene Mott, who has trained and con- 
ducted the Concordia Choir and Chorus 
since 1945, will also conduct the orchestra 
and band. The Concordia Choir traveled 
more than 1,500 miles last year and 
gave outstanding performances singing in 
churches in seven States. We are looking 
forward to an equally successful effort dur- 
ing the coming year. 

The dining hall has been renovated and 
made one of the most attractive rooms on 
the campus. Especially designed and manu- 
factured lighting fixtures were installed, new 
chairs and tables purchased, Venetian blinds 
and suitable draperies hung, and the ceiling 
covered with acoustic tile. Fifty plaques 
indicating in appropriate symbols the history 
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of education, particularly education of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, and the 
Church flag, the American flag, and flags 
representing the States served by our in- 
stitution are still to be installed. The entire 
renovation is a project of the Women’s Com- 
mittee of the Lutheran Education Society. 
They have assumed responsibility for the 
entire cost. 

President Arthur J. Doege has accepted 
the call to Our Savior Lutheran Church at 
Mineola, N.Y. His installation took place 
on Sunday, Oct. 2, at 4:00 P.M. President 
Doege has been the head of our school since 
September, 1937, with the exception of a 
wartime interval of almost four years, when 
he served as chaplain of the United States 
Army. Without stint he has given of his 
time and abilities to the tasks of the presi- 
dency, to teaching and to promoting the 
school. During these years Concordia has 
continued to expand and to flourish, winning 
increased recognition as a sound educational 
institution. The Board of Control, the fac- 
ulty, and the supporting societies of the 
college (The Lutheran Education Society, 
the Concordia Ladies’ Aid Society, the 
Women’s Guild of Long Island) have ex- 
pressed their deep appreciation of his serv- 
ices and wish him God’s blessing in his work 
in his new field. 

On Sunday, Sept. 25, at 3:30 P.M., the 
18th Annual Outdoor Reformation Service 
took place. The Rev. Martin J. Neeb, M. A., 
Executive Secretary of the Board for Higher 
Education, was the speaker. This annual 
event has grown in importance each year 
and this year was attended by 5,000 Lu- 
therans from the Metropolitan area. 

HERBERT THIEN 


Sr. Pauu’s CoLLEecE 
Concorp1a, Mo. 


Forty-five new students entered St. Paul’s 
College for the ’49—’50 term. The total en- 
rollment is 150. 

The cornerstone for the administration 
building, Baepler Hall, was laid on College 
Sunday, Sept. 18. Pastors O. G. Tiemann, 
O. E. Heilman, and President Albert J. C. 
Moeller took part in the ceremonies. Prof. 
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W. A. Baepler of Concordia Seminary, 
Springfield, Ill., preached the sermon. Prof. 
Martin Naumann preached in the morning 
service. 

Four faculty members attended univer- 


sities during the summer months. Professor 


Otto continued his work toward the B.S. 
in L. S. degree. Professor Rosin received his 
M.A degree in history. Professor Nauss 
completed his work for the Master's degree 
in education. Courses in biological science 
and physical education at Central Missouri 
State College, Warrensburg, kept Professor 
Wahlers busy during the greater portion of 
the summer. 


ConcorpiA ACADEMY 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


Two new instructors, one full-time and 
one part-time, are at Concordia Academy. 
Paul Schulze, who has completed three 
seminary years, is teaching full time. He 
teaches U.S. history, music survey, general 
mathematics, and typing. The Rev. Friebert 
Krinke, pastor at St. Michael’s, Portland, 
teaches two classes in religion as part-time 
instructor. 

New courses introduced this fall include 
music survey and general mathematics. The 
enrollment totals 81, a total comparable to 
the previous year. 

A two-day faculty seminar with all mem- 
bers of the faculty present was held in the 
week preceding the opening of school. 
Papers read were: “Discipline,” “Regi- 
mentation or Guidance?” “Our Present 
Status and Our Future Task,” and individual 
papers on objectives in the following courses: 
German, Latin, Greek, English, social 
studies, science, and mathematics. 

A new gymnasium is to be erected on 
the campus during the present school year. 
It is expected that construction will begin 
before Christmas. O.S. 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
A total of 211 students was registered 


on Sunday afternoon, Sept.11, when the 
opening exercises of the new school year 
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were held in the chapel. In addition to the 
students a large number of parents and 
friends was present to hear the sermon de- 
livered by Prof. Emest F. Scaer. 

This year’s academy freshman class of 56 
is the largest in the history of the school, 
as is the total enrollment. Nine new stu- 
dents have enrolled as sophomores, eight as 
juniors, four as seniors, and four as college 
freshmen. The total registration includes 
71 girls. Eighty students have declared their 
intention of serving the Church either as 
pastors or teachers. 

The staff of thirteen faculty members in- 
cludes two new assistants: Mr. William Has- 
sold, B. D., M.S. T., and Mr. Roland Haas, 
who has completed two years at the sem- 
inary. 

In November of this year Prof. Theo. 
Brohm will have completed forty years as 
president of this institution. Prof. Emest 
F. Scaer has just completed twenty-five 
years at Concordia. A celebration in honor 
of both men is being planned. 

On Oct. 29 Prof. Paul Huchthausen will 
preside at the fall meeting of the American 
Classical Association of the Pacific States 
(Central Section) at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley. The chief speaker will be 
this year’s Sather lecturer in the classical 
department. Professor Huchthausen was 
elected president of the organization at the 
annual meeting in Sacramento last April. 

Plans are being made by the Alumni As- 
sociation to returf the athletic field at an 
approximate cost of $1,000. The society, 
which was reorganized a year ago, has also 
resolved to establish two $50 scholarships 
for needy students of high scholarship. This 
sum raises to $600 the moneys available for 
scholarships. 


LUTHERAN ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
AusTIN, TEx. 


Opening the new school year on a Sunday 
afternoon (Sept.4) at 4:00 P.M. proved 
not only feasible, but eminently appealing. 
The service was held in the gymnasium with 
an attendance of approximately 300. Presi- 
dent Oliver R. Harms delivered the address, 
which he based on Prov. 2:1-9. President 
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George Beto conducted the liturgical part of 
the service. Forty-one new students en- 
rolled, bringing the total enrollment up 
to 96. The distribution of classes is as 
follows: 


Minis- 


Hi 
terial Normal ey Total 


DensOrame: 8 10 5 5 20 
juniors: ee 17 6 4 27 
Sophomores _... 5 6 6 an 
Freshmen —___.. 16 5 11 32 

fPotabi te SAS 22 26 96 


More than ever we are experiencing the 
woeful inadequacy of classroom accommoda- 
tion. A number of class periods must be 
given in the chapel. Others, besides the 
science groups, must meet in the laboratory, 
which was an emergency recourse in the 
first place, because it was designed to be the 
boiler room of an anticipated central heating 
plant. H. St. 
ConcorpiA COLLEGE 


EDMONTON, CANADA 


The twenty-ninth school year of our 
Canadian Concordia was opened on Sept. 18 
with a total enrollment of 124 students 
(92 boys and 32 girls). Lack of space in 
our college chapel made it necessary to 
secure the auditorium of the Virginia Park 
School, adjacent to our grounds, and this 
was filled to capacity by some 350 people. 
The selection of Sunday as the opening day 
met with popular approval, especially in this 
harvest season, and as a result a large num- 
ber of parents and friends of students were 
present. Basing his address on 1 Peter 5:7, 
President Schwermann invited all students, 
teachers, and parents to cast their cares upon 
the Lord, for He kindly and lovingly prom- 
ises to care for us. 

Newly enrolled students number 45 
(31 boys and 14 girls). Eight of these in- 
tend to become ministers and six Christian 
day school teachers. Twenty-eight of the 
new students entered Grade X, our lowest 
class, 9 Grade XI, and 8 Grade XII. Total 
number of ministerials is 87 and teacher- 
training 22. A Latvian student from To- 
ronto, who came to Canada last year as 
a D.P., is among the ministerials. 
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Prof. A. Riep and Miss Edith Lechelt 
spent six weeks at the summer school of 
the University of Alberta. The former will 
receive his B. Ed. degree at a convocation 
of the university in October. 

To the various high school subjects of- 
fered, our school has added Typing I and 
Bookkeeping I, designed to serve such stu- 
dents as wish to enter business in later life. 

S. 
NEWS FROM RUSSIA 


The U.S. State Department reports that 
a drive is under way throughout the Soviet 
Union to build enough schools to provide 
a minimum of seven years education for 
every child. As many children as possible 
will be given ten years of schooling. The 
seven-year course is to be made universal 
in all rural areas by Sept.1. In many cities 
and rural sections a ten-year minimum 
course has already been achieved — a stand- 
ard which will ultimately apply to the whole 
country. 

The new regulation requires that adoles- 
cents who have had only four years of study 
are to be given an opportunity to return to 
school for at least three more years. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Pupil Transportation. — School busses now 
carry 22 per cent of all public school pupils 
to and from school. In 1920 the percentage 
was 1.6 per cent. 


Life Expectancy.—Average life expectancy 
for the white population: men — 65.2 years; 
women — 70.6. Life expectancy for Negroes 
is lower, but steadily increasing: men — 
57.9; women — 61.9. 


Accident Toll of Children. — Accidents in 
1948 killed 10,731 children between the 
ages of 1 and 14 years —three times more 
deaths than were claimed by pneumonia 
and 42 times more than by polio. 


Hobby Education.—Temple University 
offers a course in philately for training bud- 
ding dealers in stamps. 


Audio-Radio Education.—On June 29, 
two groups of pupils of Emmaus Lutheran 
School in St. Louis participated in a radio 
workshop arranged by Station KMOX in 
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St. Louis under the sponsorship of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Mr. G. Herman Beck 
reports that during the past summer the 
congregation has spent approximately $2,000 
for equipping a control room and studio in 
the school. This makes Emmaus Lutheran 
School the only elementary school in 
St. Louis, and to our knowledge the only 
Lutheran school in Synod, thus equipped. 

Noted Educator Died.—On Aug. 9, Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike, age 74, died at his 
home in Montrose, N. Y. He was professor 
emeritus of education at Teachers College, 
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HANDWRITTEN BIBLE 


A Bible reproduced by 31,102 persons 
who wrote the 31,102 verses of the Bible 
in longhand was a feature of the 1949 
Chicago Railroad Fair. The project was 
sponsored by the Chicago Bible House and 
the Chicago Bible Society. The Rev. Mr. 
Don Norman, executive secretary of the 
Chicago Bible House, states that the project 
has been completed and that the unique 
Bible, weighing 125 pounds bound, will 
be on exhibit at the Chicago Bible House 
on Dec. 1. 


Columbia University. Dr. Thorndike was 
widely known as an eminent scholar in the 
fields of psychology and intelligence testing. 
He was a prolific writer who produced more 
than 450 books and articles. 


Silver Anniversary of Our Radio Station 
KFUO. — Sunday, Dec. 4, 1949, will be a 
red-letter day in the history of KFUO, for 
the silver anniversary of the station will be 
celebrated on that day at 3:30 P.M., 
C.S.T., in a public service in the audi- 
torium of Concordia Seminary. The service 
will be broadcast over KFUO, and we ex- 
tend a cordial invitation to you to attend or 
to tune in, if possible. The speaker will be 
the Rev. Prof. G. Christian Barth, D.D., 
President of Concordia Seminary, Spring- 
field, Il. 


According to the Rev. Mr. Norman the 
31,102 writers represent persons from every 
State in the Union and 15 foreign countries. 
The first six verses are written by six pupils 
of the Evangelical Lutheran School of St. 
Luke in Chicago and the last several verses 
by pupils from the Highland Christian 
School near Gary, Ind. The project was 
completed in less than three months. The 
daily number of writers ranged between 400 
and 500. Each writer received a copy of 
the Sermon on the Mount. 


CORRIGENDUM 


Parish Activities was edited by Oscar E. 
Feucht and not by Arthur L. Miller, as 
erroneously stated in the September issue, 
page 47. Pardon, please. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 

Contributors: Herbert H. Gross, H. H. Lipske, Albert V. Maurer, Rosina Rapier, E. H. 

Ruprecht, Martin Wessler, E. J. Wibracht. 


BOOKS 


EDUCATION 


PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE. By Luella Cole. New York: Rinehart and Co., Inc., 
1949. 650 pages. $4.00. 

The author presents a balanced and comprehensive picture of adolescent growth along 
all lines — physical, emotional, social, moral, and intellectual. To assist the teacher, Luella 
Cole has given special emphasis to those research studies that contribute to the problem 
of daily life in school. She has used many case histories and much illustrative material. 
Chapter V, “Emotions and the School,” has exceptional value. The school has these four 
obvious duties in the matter of emotional education and control: (1) avoiding the arousal 
of any destructive emotions; (2) providing for relatively harmless ways of working off 
emotions; (3) requiring all teachers to understand emotional manifestations and recognize 
symptoms; (4) providing for definite instruction about emotions. 

This is the third edition. The revision presents more recent and more complete studies. 
An added feature is the appendix, containing suggested questions and exercises. M. W. 


DYNAMIC PSYCHOLOGY AND CONDUCT. By Harold Saxe Tuttle. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1949. 448 pages. $3.50. 

The purpose of this book is to outline the principles of dynamic psychology as they 
apply to behavior guidance of normal children and to suggest typical procedures in harmony. 
with those principles. Problems of conduct continue to try the spirits of classroom teachers; 
problems of citizenship continue to menace the preservation of democracy. The basic 
problem of the school is always that of conduct. This book deals with rewards and punish- 
ments, satisfactions and annoyances. Results of experiments in these fields are applied to 
problems of school and home discipline, character training, and personality development. 
The basic laws that control interest, attitudes, motives, and appreciations are discussed. 
The book is addressed to teachers in service or in training, to principals, advisers and 
counselors, and to parents who wish to handle discipline problems in the home in the 
light of sound principles of learning. E. H.R. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN MODERN SOCIETY. By Martin H. Neumeyer. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 1949. 335 pages. $3.75. 

This book seeks to study juvenile delinquency from the viewpoint of modern science, 
indicating the major basic factors and conditions and describing effective agencies and 
methods of delinquency control. Part One calls attention to delinquency trends, .extent, 
distribution, and causation, to treatment of offenders and methods of prevention. Part Two 
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describes delinquent behavior arising out of the matrix of environmental factors, the condi- 
tions of personality, and the experiences and influences that play a part in the child’s 
development. Part Three discusses delinquency control through discovery, court, com- 
munity services, and community organization. Anyone interested in strengthening the 
home, in group work or youth-serving organizations, or in recreation will be encouraged 
by the interpretation of Professor Neumeyer. E. H. R. 


BEING A GOOD PARENT. By James L. Hymes, Jr. 52 pages. 
UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN’S BEHAVIOR. By Fritz Redl. 41 pages. 
UNDERSTANDING YOUNG CHILDREN. By Dorothy W. Baruch. 51 pages. 
DISCIPLINE. By James L. Hymes, Jr. 44 pages. 


READING IS FUN. By Roma Gans. 51 pages. 


Parent-Teacher Series. Editor, Ruth Cunningham. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949. 60 cents each. 

This series of small books, each approximately fifty pages, should help to satisfy the 
constant search of teachers and parents for something which both can understand and 
discuss intelligently. The books form part of a Parent-Teacher Series. Although authored 
by different specialists in child and parent education, the series has been well co-ordinated 
by the editor, Miss Cunningham. The titles are sufficiently descriptive to allow for a choice 
of discussion areas. A.V. M. 


THESE ARE YOUR CHILDREN. How They Develop and How to Guide Them. By 
Gladys Gardner Jenkins, Helen Shacter, and William W. Bauer. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1949. 192 pages. $2.50, school edition. 

, Among the many books on child development this volume is one that is different. 
Its 192 pages are arranged in a format that is pleasing and unformidable. The style of 
writing employed by the authors is equally attractive and non-technical. The non-technical 
factor is particularly appealing to those who must read the many stilted, lengthy, and vague 
treatises on the subject of children and their development. In spite of its readability even 
the professional worker will find that the book fulfills its purpose remarkably well. It is 
designed to serve as a text and guide on child development. 

Three basic viewpoints are apparent throughout the book. One is the fact that there is 
variation within fundamental patterns of similarity among all children. Another viewpoint 
manifests itself in the emphasis upon growth as a continuous process. The third concept 
stressed is the significance of the child’s early years as to the influence they may exert on 
his entire development. 

Characteristics of children from babyhood to adolescence are described. The chart of 
mormal development on the inside front and rear covers of the book is in itself a good 
reason for having the book. Case studies of well-adjusted and poorly adjusted children 
supplement and demonstrate descriptions of variations in development. The problem of 
sex and relevant attitudes, practical everyday relationships with children, and a plan for 
action for parents and teachers are found in the closing chapters. 

Excellent photographs of children in natural life settings, lists of printed materials and 
films on child development, combine with an outstanding text to provide the layman as 
well as the professional with a most helpful reference on these our children. A. V. M. 


TEXTBOOKS 
FUNDAMENTALS IN CITIZENSHIP. Civics and You. By G. L. Blough and David S. 
Switzer. Chicago: Laidlaw Bros., 1949 edition. 486 pages. List price, $1.88. 


This book on civics is planned to give the pupil an understanding of his relationship to 
his ever-expanding circle of interest in American Government. The individual pupil is the 
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¢enter of interest throughout, from the part he plays in the family to the role he has in 
the functions of the Federal Government. 

Each section and each chapter shows the pupil the responsibilities as well as the privilege 
he enjoys in the functions of his American Government. 

The second section is worthy of a very careful study in our schools, since the individual's 
part in the home, school, church, and community are stressed. In our schools the chapters. 
on school and church can be well adapted to our own school and church government. 

Some of the distinctive features are the language level of the 7th and 8th grades andi 
the explanation of civic terms in the glossary. The varied illustrations include pictographs,, 
charts, drawings, and photographs for sustained interest. 

For the busy teachers of one, two, and three-room schools, each chapter contains ex- 
cellent aids to learning, varied test exercises, suggested individual and group activities, 
which serve as material for home and busy work. 

The end of the text brings chapters on the American Flag, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution of the United States, and an indispensable compendium of 
Civic Information. 

The revised, 1949, edition may be had with State Supplements for Illinois, Texas, Iowa, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and New Mexico. 

The author of this review has examined and worked with a dozen or more civics texts 
and found this to be his and the pupils’ choice. LEE flea bx 


OUR CONSTITUTION AND WHAT IT MEANS, Simplified and Explained. By Wm. 
Kottmeyer. St. Louis: Webster Publishing Co., 1949. iv and 56 pages. 83 cents. 


This annotator can best review this publication by quoting from the author’s foreword 
to teachers: “Teachers are well aware of the wide range of reading ability among their 
students today. The able students who read efficiently should study the Constitution in its 
original form. Average readers may read the Constitution as it was written with occasional 
help from simplification. But that growing segment of the secondary school population 
which cannot comprehend the original should not be deprived the meaningful contact with 
so basic an American document merely because they cannot read well.” 

The three-column arrangement, the original, the helps to readers, and an excellent rewrite 
in simplified form, succeeds excellently in meeting the criteria established by the author. 

May be used in upper grades of elementary school—a must for the school library. 

E. J. W. 


MANNERS PLEASE. By Gail Brook Burket. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1949. 103 
pages. $1.20. 
Here is a presentation of good manners in an appealing way and without undesirable 
moralizing. Prepared in 51 lessons for Grades 4 to 6, this text uses everyday social situa- 
tions, emphasizing courtesy as kindness and thoughtfulness. Each lesson contains an 


interesting drawing and a humorous four-line stanza. It should stimulate lively discussion. 
M. W. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 
Firms AND FILMSTRIPS FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 
Rosina Rapier 
FILMS ART 


A-B-C of Puppet Making I (10 min.). United Wofld Films, Inc. 


Shows the entire technique of making a simple hand puppet with a stuffed stocking 
head. Well photographed, with close-up detail, from melting glue to finished product.. 
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A-B-C of Puppet Making II (10 min.). United World Films, Inc. 

Reviews I and leads into the making of figures with raised features from wire and 
papier-maché. Shows the construction of the puppet stage and a group of children putting 
on a Christmas play with puppets. 


Care of Art Materials. Young America Films. 
Animated film for promoting better care and handling of brushes, paints, scissors, 
. paste, and glue. 
Making a Mural (1 reel, 400 ft.). Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
Thomas Hart Benton shown planning and painting a mural. Film will help pupils in 
painting murals and other large pieces. 


Metal Craft (1 reel, 400 ft.). Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
Shows a craftsman making a pewter bowl and a bronze bowl, a candlestick mold and 
a jewel box. 


Plastic Art (1 reel, 400 ft.). Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 


Shows a sculptor constructing a group showing “Progress Through Man’s Confidence 
in His Fellowman.” Film will help pupils in their clay work. 


Pottery Making (1 reel, 400 ft.). Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


Potter uses coil method and slab method and molds. Shows decorating, glazing, and 
firing. Will help a child’s work with clay. 


Punch and Judy (Color). Gateway Productions. 


Demonstration of how to set up and operate a puppet show. Gives the history of 
Punch and Judy in children’s language and with a plot adapted for the young child. 


Puppetry: Stringed Marionettes (1 reel). Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
A boy is shown visiting a puppeteer’s workshop. He sees the construction and manipula- 
tion of a marionette and part of the story of Hansel and Gretel played by marionettes. 
FILMSTRIPS HOLIDAYS 


Arbor Day. Color, $6.00. Teaching Films, Inc. 


Interesting presentation for those schools who wish to observe this tree-planting 
ceremony. 


The Boy (Abraham Lincoln). Color, $5.00, Cathedral Films. 
Based on the historical record. A 78 rpm. record available at $7.50. 


Christmas. Color, $6.00. Teaching Films. 
One of eight filmstrips on the stories behind the holidays of the school year. 


‘Columbus Day. Color, $6.00. Teaching Films, Inc. 
-Halloween. Color, $6.00. Teaching Films, Inc. 

Lincoln's Birthday. $6.00, Teaching Films, Inc. 
‘Thanksgiving. $6.00. Teaching Films, Inc. 

‘St. Valentine’s Day. $6.00. Teaching Films, Inc. 
Washington's Birthday. ‘Color, $6.00, Teaching Films, Inc. 
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Story of Thanksgiving. Color, $5.00. Society for Visual Education. 


A series of original color paintings are made into this beautiful story. Authentic ma- 
terial about the Pilgrims. 


WIL ES MUSIC 


I Love to Make Music. Gateway Productions. 


The story of four little ducks, one of whom is a composer. A baby rabbit befriends 
the duck. 


Rhythm Is Everywhere. 10 min. Teaching Films, Inc. 


On the way to school Tommy meets a cow, a horse, a train, and a caterpillar. His 
responses to their individual rhythms are portrayed. 


ADDRESSES OF PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
Cathedral Films, 6404 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ill. 
Gateway Productions, 40 Fremont Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Il. 
Teaching Films, Inc., 2 West 20th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
United World Films, Inc., 445 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Young America Films, 18 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“FEDERAL AID CAUGHT IN RELIGIOUS CROSSFIRE.” By Tulley Nettleton. The 
Nation’s Schools, September, 1949. 

This is a lucid and provocative article on one of the critical issues of the day — Federal 
aid to education. The Spellman-Roosevelt controversy contributed materially to bringing 
the religious factor into sharp focus. 

The contention is offered that “Catholic spokesmen disavow any desire to have their 
schools wholly supported by public money.” They are interested in such auxiliary services 
as “non-religious textbooks, bus rides, and health services for all children.” 

Those who oppose aid to denominational schools point to the possibility of an increased 
fractionalization of the American educational system if support is provided. They call 
attention to inconsistencies in Catholic policy, particularly since there has been a demand 
for Government financing of Catholic schools in Austria and similar issues have been raised 
in sections of France and Belgium. They are concerned about delineating an auxiliary service. 

The author concludes the article with the comment that “it seems unfortunate that the 
Federal aid proposition should be caught in this crossfire, but apparently any bill that 
succeeds in establishing Federal aid as a policy is going to have to face that fact that it is 
also determining or helping to determine the trend — toward a unified educational system 
or toward a splintered aggregation of sectarian schools with some kind of ‘state schools trying 
to carry the residual load.” 


TWENTY WAYS 


To DESTROY a School To BUILD a School 
1. Tell parents that Johnny’s academic 1. Realize that you belong to an educa- 
troubles are all caused by the changed tional team, all members of which are 
practices forced upon teachers by the joining forces to achieve the same ob- 
new principal. jective. 


2. State that you don’t know why Mary is _—2. Sing the strengths of the school and its 
having such difficulty in Mr. Smith’s teachers always. 
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10. 


it 


12. 


13. 


. Reveal 
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class, for you find Mary to be an ex- 
tremely capable pupil in your class. 


. Keep a whole class of children after 


school because you are unable to find 
the guilty one. 


. Ask pupils to copy from the history book 


as punishment. 


. Give pupils a failing mark because of 


behavior difficulties. 


. Embarrass pupils before their class- 


mates. 


. Blame entirely the family background, 


the work habits, or the mentality of the 
pupils when explaining academic fail- 
ures. 


. Ask parents to come into the school for 


a conference concerning their child, and 
then monopolize the conference with 
your complaints. 

uncomplimentary information 
about one child to parents of other 
children. 

Give pupils too much homework or 
homework for which pupils and parents 
see little reason. 

Play favorites and give undeservedly 
high marks to children of parents who 
are socially or politically prominent. 
Penalize pupils who occasionally must 
be out of class because of participation 
in school curriculum activities. 

Leave school every day before pupils 
and parents have a chance for consulta- 
tion. 


. Imply political favoritism whenever a 


colleague is promoted. 


. Criticize other teachers, school board 


members, and the school administrators 
in classroom discussions with pupils. 


. Force out of school all pupils who fail 


to meet certain standards. 


. Make parents who visit the school feel 


unwelcome. 


. Force pupils to give up school activities 


in which they're interested because they 
are not doing well in another subject. 


. Give pupils “busy work.” 


. Throw away homework assignments and 


class exercises without examination. 


10. 


IW 


12. 


18. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Li. 


18. 


19, 


20. 


[November 


. Visit homes to obtain the assistance of 


parents in solving problems. 


. Familiarize pupils with the reason for 


every question, exercise, and assignment 
in class. 


. Have pupils participate in planning how 


they will reach established objectives. 


. Invite parents to see the instructional 


methods you use and discuss with them 
the purpose behind every procedure. 


. Ask at the end of every lesson, “What 


have you learned today?” 


. Ask yourself at the end of every lesson, 


“What have I learned about teaching 
and child nature?” 


. Treat each pupil with respect and with 


friendship. 


Write friendly notes to parents when- 
ever their children have performed ac- 
tions worthy of special commendation. 
Establish yourself as a citizen of high 
caliber in community enterprises. 


Evidence a sincere interest in the joys, 
sorrows, and difficulties of the families 
whose children you teach. 

Be profligate with the hours you spend 
in helping pupils with their problems. 


Treat every individual justly, with jus- 
tice based always on full understanding. 
Build instruction around the needs, abil- 
ities, and interests of individuals and 
groups. 

Make assignments designed to improve 
parent-child relationships. 

Make parents feel sincerely welcome in 
the school. 

Enlist the help of as many parents as 
possible in instructional and_ school 
projects. 

Use interest rather than marks as moti- 
vation for classwork. 

Take part of the blame when an unduly 
large proportion of the class do poorly 
in a test. 


Tuomas E. Ropinson, County Superintendent of Schools, Mercer County, N. J. 
As printed in the NEA Journal, September, 1949, and here reprinted by permission 
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“A NEEDED ATTRIBUTE OF THE PRINCIPAL.” By W. A. Stumpf. School and Society, 
Sept. 10, 1949. | 


As the title indicates, the school administrator could profit most by reading this article. 

It is the author’s opinion that “of all the factors that make for a ‘good’ school there is 
one that will operate more surely than any other — effective leadership. And of all the 
attributes of effective leadership none seems more important than effective, or, if you 
will, creative imagination.” What does this mean? “It is the ability to see beyond what is 
seen, to explore what is over the horizon of the present situation and then do something 
about it.” 

After providing several interesting illustrations as to what can be done to improve the 
physical plant and parent-teacher relations, the following note of warning is sounded: 
“No one shouid attempt to do in one year what may take three to accomplish. Nevertheless, 
a principal can be judged by the conditions with which he is satisfied. A principal or other 
school administrator should be pitied not for what he does not have but for what he does 
not miss.” 


“ESSENTIALS OF GOOD PARENT-CHILD RELATIONS.” By Percival M. Symonds. 
Teachers College Record, May, 1949. 


This article is an abridgment of a chapter in a book by the same author. Practically 
every sentence is a core idea. To encourage the reading of this concentrate of information, 
a few key ideas have been selected: 


Good parents deal with their children on a basis of reality, reason, and common sense. 

Good parents are honest, direct, straightforward, and frank with their children. 

Good parents have the ability to identify themselves with their children —to know their 
thoughts and especially to sense their feelings. 

Good parents are sincere in their emotional response toward their children. 

Good parents deal with the child, the whole child, as an individual, and not with aspects 
of the child. 

Parents need to be reassured that it is reputable to show love for their children. 

The most important duty of the mother is to show her child every token of love and affection. 

Good parents do not sacrifice too much for their children. Every parent has a right to live 
his own life and to experience satisfactions and comforts on his own account rather than 
to concentrate them all on the growing child. 

Good parents honestly share pleasures and activities with their children. 

Good parents do not love the child exclusively for their own pleasures, but for the child’s 

rowth. 

Good parents want a child to grow and develop. The growing independence of a child 
should be a special source of satisfaction, not a threat to parents, for under their care 
another personality is emerging. 

Good parents are firm with their children and exercise quiet control. Rather than using 
“don’t” too often, the wise parent will provide positive channels for the utilization 
of the energy of the child. 

Good parents exercise consistent discipline because they themselves are emotionally stable 
individuals. j 

Children thrive best in an orderly environment. 

Good parents give their children a feeling that they are utterly dependable and can 
always be counted on. 

Good parents also are consistent, showing essentially the same attitudes and demands day 
in and day out. 

Wise parents do not place on a child demands too difficult for him to meet. 

Wise parents encourage their friendship with neighboring playmates. 

Parents can help their children to grow in the direction ‘of their own ideals by thinking 
of the child and addressing him in terms of those ideals. 
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“SCHOOL DAYS OR SCHOOL DAZE.” By Bess Ritter. Hygeia, September, 1949. 


Parents could read this article with much profit. Teachers could refresh their thinking 
on at least one aspect of training which makes adjustment to a classroom situation an easy 
and comfortable process. It is the author’s contention that the atmosphere of the home 
must contribute to independence. A child entering kindergarten should be able to give 
his or her name and address, use the bathroom unassisted, and observe necessary hygiene, 
put on or remove wraps, use a handkerchief without help, carry out simple directions without 
repeated explanations from the person who gives them, settle a squabble without depending 
on grownups. A muddling-through process will put daze into school days. Junior will 
achieve a sense of security if he knows what to do. Perhaps this is something to discuss 
at a parent-teacher meeting. H.G. 


INTELLECTUALLY CRIPPLED PEOPLE. — As educators, then, we must under- 
stand that the capitalist who knows only his markets, the engineer who knows 
only his machines, the teacher who knows only his books, are all intellectually 
aah age people. The fatal weakness of their education and training is that it 
makes them incapable of dealing with the real world: they are helpless except 
in dealing with the series of abstractions in which they have achieved a minor 
competence. — Lewis Mumrorp in “The Social Responsibilities of Teachers and 
Their Implications for Teacher Education,” The Educational Record, Oc- 
tober, 1939. 


Tue Boox Hasir, — It is not exaggerating to say that the book habit is so 
firmly fixed that very many pupils, otherwise intelligent, have a positive aversion 
to directing their attention to things themselves — it seems so much simpler to 
occupy the mind with what someone else has said about these things. While 
it is mere stupidity not to make judicious use of the discoveries and attainments 
of others, the substitution of the seeing of others for the use of one’s own eyes 
is such a self-contradictory principle as to require no criticism. — Joun DEWEY 
in “The Primary-Education Fetich,” The Forum, May, 1898. 


CurisTIAN ScHoot AssociaTION ForMeD. —In Baltimore a group of Prot- 
estant clergymen and laymen is forming an organization to be known as the 
Christian School Association of Maryland. Every member who joins the associa- 
tion is asked to sign a brief statement outlining his aims. They want schools 
in which every subject will be “taught in the light of the Christian world 
view.” Rev. James F. Moore, a Presbyterian pastor, is president of the organi- 
zation. — Lutheran Standard, July 80, 1949. 
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